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THINGS OF MY TIME. 


ALTHovGH my years are a few short of sixty, it is 
surprising what changes I have seen. When I con- 
trast what has taken place in my time with what used 
to be done in former ages, it seems as if I had chanced 
to live in a period when the world, heretofore asleep, 
had for the first time got into a waking state. The 
last century certainly did a few clever things in the 
invention of steam-power, the creation of pneumatic 
chemistry, and so forth—but it was merely the herald 
of another and brighter epoch. 

When I first saw and sailed on salt water, there 
was no such thing as steam-navigation. I was study- 
ing Virgil before there was even that first little vessel 
on the Clyde on account of which poor Henry Bell of 
Helensburgh had to stand so much ridicule. I saw 
the first steamer put upon the Firth of Forth, and 
remember the wonder it occasioned. Gaslight was 
then spoken of, but not effected. Professor Pillans, 
who advocated it in the Edinburgh Review eight or 
ten years before it was seen in Edinburgh itself, is 
still teaching his class in our university, a hale and 
hearty man. From about 1819 or 1820, it has been 
blazing in every street, and nearly in every house. 
People born since the introduction of these two great 
modern conveniences can form no idea of what a 
different thing the world was without them. 

Another of the great improvements of my youthful 
days was in the arts connected with the production of 
books. When, about 1817, I first entered a printing- 
office, I remember viewing with wonder the pressman 
wielding his two huge ink-balls—a most clumsy device, 
which, two or three years thereafter, the glutinous 
roller had almost entirely superseded. Entering a book- 
binder’s shop about the same time, I saw a man using a 
series of separate heated tools to stamp the back-title of 
avolume. It was a piece of the highest skill to use 
these stamps neatly, so as to produce a handsome 
title ; and ‘a good letterer’ was the leading toast at 
bookbinders’ feasts. In a very short while afterwards, 
mankind had attained to the idea and the practice 
of putting the letters together in a little case, and 
using them by one impression, thus saving three- 
fourths of the workman’s time, and also producing 
superior work. In most printing-offices in my early 
days, there was only the old-fashioned fixed press, 
all but unchanged since the time of Faust and Gut- 
tenberg. ‘The representative ‘ prelum,’ so often seen 
on title-pages of the sixteenth century, was perfectly 
applicable to the engine generally used in 1818. 
There were, however, two or three improved forms of 
the printing-press—above all, James Ruthven’s— 


which were slowly making their way into offices ; and 
already, for a few years, there had been an example of 
the printing-machine in the Times office in London. 
Very few more years had passed, when the pristine 
press was completely superseded by a variety of 
improved ones, and double-cylinder printing-machines 
were coming into very general use, giving occasion 
for cheap periodicals and people’s editions of standard 
books, and thus adding prodigiously to the educational 
means of the country. Here I cannot but cite the 
changes of the typographic art as something strikingly 
typical of that contrast of ages with which I started. 
Till Lord Stanhope’s improvements about 1793, there 
had been none for centuries; since that time, they 
have been infinite, and a stride has been made as 
from infancy to manhood. 

In nothing has there been greater improvement 
since my youthful days than in the means of travelling 
and of communicating intelligence. I remember a 
thrice-a-week fly, for three insides and one out, where 
there is now a railway with three trains per diem. 
For travelling between London and Edinburgh there 
was a daily mail-coach, carrying four persons inside, 
and taking three days on the journey. It was thought 


'an immense advance when a hot-headed enthusiast 


in coach-contracting set up one which went from 
Edinburgh to Glasgow in five hours! A coach-ticket 
to London cost five pounds, and there were a driver 
and guard to be feéd every twenty miles. You had 
the alternative of a Leith smack, which might not 
arrive in the Thames for three weeks. A gentleman 
once left Leith for London by such a conveyance 
about a week before Christmas. In a company of 
his friends dining together on Christmas evening, a 
regret was expressed that he was not present—when 
in he walked. The vessel had never got out of the 
Firth, and, tiring at length of the confinement, he 
had come ashore. The journey to London is now 
performed, with unfailing certainty, in ten and a 
half hours; and a temperate person who travels by 
night, may go the whole way without tasting or 
requiring any refreshment. Through the same 
mechanism, a letter written in London at dinner-time, 
is in Edinburgh next day at breakfast-time. But 
intelligence may be flashed from the one place to 
the other in an inappreciable space of time by the 
electric telegraph, enabling the provincial stockbroker 
to hear of the state of things on ’Change every hour, 
and to instantly purchase or sell, as he pleases. How 
different is this from what was the custom in my 
young days! The battle of Waterloo, which hap- 
pened on a Sunday, was not known with us till the 
next Friday evening. An important event, such as 
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the rejection of the Reform Bill in the House of Lords, 
got cool in London before the news had reached the 
remoter parts of the empire. Then there is the cheap- 
ness, as well as the facility of correspondence, resulting 
in the fact that we have now five hundred millions of 
letters by the inland post per annum, instead of the 
one hundred millions which formed the total amount 
before the adoption of Mr Rowland Hill’s plan. It is 
impossible for the mind to follow this increase of 
letter-writing into its special bearings on the con- 
venience of all the individuals concerned ; but we may 
form the general idea that the increase of convenience 
to the public at large is enormous; also that the 
social consequences must be very important. To 
travel long ago was a rare exception from the common 
strain of life. There was a law in Scotland, enforcing 
on any one who had been abroad, that he must appear 
within a short time and give public testimony of his 
religious opinions being uninjured by the journey. 
Our stay-at-home habits were of course a preservative 
for every prejudice of education. Can we doubt that 
the frequent opportunities we now have of seeing that 
there are virtues and kindly affections in men of dis- 
tant regions and antagonistic professions, as well as 

in our own people, must lead to considerable changes 
—making us perhaps worse sectarians, but better 
Christians ? 

Equally striking have been the improvements in 
what I would call, comprehensively, access to know- 
ledge. Long ago, a boy, with a limited command of 
pocket-money, which was my case, had a chance of 
getting a barely readable volume of some kind at an 
auction or a stall; ten to one, it was something ill 
fitted either to amuse or to instruct, and probably some- 
thing calculated to do more harm than good. Now, the 
books of a tolerable quality attainable by this class 
are legion. As to newspapers, the first time I was 
ever sent for one in my boyhood, was for a person in 
depressed and unfortunate circumstances, interested 
in hearing of the fate of Marshal Ney. It cost seven- 
pence—more than the value of a dinner to the pur- 
chaser. The importance of a free press was then felt; 
but was it free when the price of asingle sheet of news 
was so high? A small body of men, who felt strongly 
the power of the newspaper as a means of educating 
the community, has at length brought about the fact 
of a cheap, and therein really free press; and there 
has been no event in this country of weightier import 
to the community. Those who at first opposed, and 
have so long persisted in sneering at it, will, I venture 
to predict, be in time ashamed of themselves. 

In my early day, among the things most talked of, 
and talked of with the most anxiety, were the super- 
abundance of the people, and the difficulty of getting 
employment for them. One of the leading sections 
of the book of political economy was about ‘ gluts.’ 
No subject more clamorously assailed the ears and 
feelings of the legislature than ‘ agricultural distress.’ 
The doctrines of Mr Malthus, asserting a tendency 
in mankind to increase faster than the means of 
subsistence, hung like a millstone round the neck of 
the nation. Frequent and severe pestilence in the 
form of typhus fever bespoke the defective nutri- 
ment of the great bulk of the people. It does not 
require a sexagenarian, nor yet a quadragintarian, to 
remember when all these were prominent matters. 
Strange to say, within a few years, they have all 
been consigned to the shades of oblivion. By the 
simple process of removing certain unnatural props 
from agriculture, it has become an active, prosperous 

ssion ; remunerative employment has been found 
all; typhus fevers have in a manner ceased; 
*gluts’ have vanished from the pages of Mr 
M‘Culloch. The products of the national industry 
exported to other countries have sprung up from 
under fifty millions before 1846, to a hundred 


twenty-six millions—that is, become as 5 to 2. The 
single port of Liverpool now sends out as much as 
the whole United Kingdom did fifteen years ago. 
Under these circumstances, Mr Malthus and his ideas 
have quietly dropped out of notice. He only em- 
bodied the fallacy of a law-made difficulty. Another 
painful and frequent topic of the days when George 
III. was king was the national debt. None but 
rabid ministerialists could be easy under it. But 
we have seen it sink into comparative insignificance 
by reason of the resources of the debtor-people being 
so immensely enlarged; and it is also one bugbear 
the less for the modern generation. 

While all these material improvements have been 
going on, there has been also an improvement in the 
ideas and feelings of men. In my youth, there was a 
low tone of thinking about public affairs, in com- 
parison with what is now prevalent. There is room 
for further improvement; but that does not negative 
the advances that have already been made. Public 
men seem now to have more humane feeling than they 
had; and this appears to me, more than anything else, 
the basis of the deference now paid by all public men 
to the opinions of the community. ‘The court is less 
influential than it was in politics; but it is regarded 
with infinitely more genuine affection and esteem, and 
has an aspect of stability beyond what it ever formerly 
had. The habits of the upper and middle classes have 
in my time undergone great improvement, chiefly by 
the substitution of refined and intellectual for coarse 
and material indulgences. In at least outward 
deference to the professed religion, their practice is 
now wholly different from what it once was. In the 
great bulk of the industrial classes also, there is a 
decided improvement. They live better, have less of 
debasing indulgences, save more, and are altogether 
advanced in the scale of thinking beings. Unhappily, 
there are still many who do not exhibit any change 


for the better, and amongst these a chronic misery of 
course resides; but such are always becoming more 
and more strikingly the exceptions to the rule. 

The intellectual advance is most strikingly marked 
by the extinction of many of the fallacies once preva- 
lent. Since I became a reader of the parliamentary 
debates, there were men whio believed, and avowed 
their belief in the House of Commons, that the taxes 
were no drain upon the national resources. 
Chalmers used to give lectures in which he advo- 
cated the beneficial effect of taxes to the community. 
Mr Frederick Robinson described them as a fund 
fructifying for the benefit of the people. It was ata 
comparatively late period that men supported all the 
ghastly fallacies of protection, and would unblushingly 
dine and spout speeches in behalf of that delusion. 
Such absurdities would not now be heard of in any 
kind of assembly in England, and this because the 
principles of a just political economy are now gene- 
rally diffused among the educated part of the com- 
munity. During the same time, the common people 
in England have been put to school, and education 
has been largely promoted both in Scotland and 
Ireland. A knowledge of certain scientific principles 
bearing upon human welfare, particularly those 
regarding health, has also been imparted to many 
who formerly never heard of such things. 

It seems, in short, as if the world had recently 
completed one great epoch of its existence, and passed 
into an era in which for the first time there was to be 
an active progress in useful and rational things. It 
is not, perhaps, that there has been any remarkable 
access of sense not ssed before, but only that 
many of the old obstructions to enlightenment have 
now worn themselves out, and a spirit, always strain- 
ing forward, is for the first time allowed freedom to 


goon. Though such be the case, it must be acknow- 
and | ledged that many impediments to progress still exist, 
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and the advanced minds have still much to contend 
with. Seeing, however, how every real step forward 
lessens these difficulties, we have certainly much 
encouragement to keep up the struggle. 


MY GERMAN TUTOR 


Nornre could have happened more opportunely. I 
was sitting alone in the study, trying in fifty different 
ways to solve that most perplexing problem, ‘ how to 
make two ends meet,’ when a letter was put into my 
hand, which threw a brilliant and unexpected light 
on my path. 

I was wearing myself out. The entire charge of a 
widely scattered flock in a rural parish in England, 
the care of a young and increasing family, with 
a delicate, tenderly nurtured mother, whose edu- 
cation, as the youngest child of wealthy parents, 
had but ill prepared her for the daily struggle 
with petty cares and anxieties which she strove to 
bear so cheerfully ; and, above all, the training and 
tuition of four riotous young rascals of from ten to 
twelve, whose minds and morals I was endeavouring 
to improve preparatory to their entering life at a 
public school, would be a severe ordeal to the stoutest 
health and strongest nerves ; and I possessed neither. 

But what could Ido? The result of all my calcula- 
tions went to prove that I could not afford to give 
such a salary to a tutor as would secure the services 
of a scholar and a gentleman; and to such only could | 
I delegate the trust committed to me. 

Before speaking of the contents of the important | 
letter that proved so welcome an interruption to my | 
perplexed musings, I must give a slight sketch of my | 
vicarage, as some notion of its outward appearance 
and internal arrangement will be necessary to make | 
my story comprehensible. It consists chiefly of a_ 
square mass of red brick building, in the style preva- 
lent in the days of the earlier Georges; and with its | 
ruddy hue unsubdued by the lapse of a century, seems 


me, to help the writer in finding any employment, 
any honest means of earning bread, which would 
enable him to leave Berlin, and come to England. 
‘You know something of me,’ it concluded; ‘ dear and 
respected friend, you know I have some talent, some 
energy ; I may be of some use in the world! Well, I 
will do anything; I will work with my hands, my 
head, my heart, so that I may earn a mouthful of 
bread in England, and leave for ever my Germany, 
that once dear fatherland, where to remain longer 
will be madness for me. Do not ask me to explain 
this change in my feelings, suffice it that I assure 
you I have done nothing to forfeit your good opinion.’ 
There was much more to the same effect; and the 
whole letter was so incoherent, and differed so widely 
from the usual calm sententiousness of the writer, 
that I felt sure the mystery was one to be solved with 
the universal key, and was persuaded that a woman 
was at the bottom of it. 

This in no way interfered, however, with the idea 
that at once suggested itself to my mind. Schwarz 
was the very man I wanted. I could trust him per- 
fectly ; his singularly accurate knowledge of English 
would enable him to carry on the studies of my pupils, 
and his companionship would be very agreeable to 
myself; while the great work of translation in which 
he was engaged would progress rapidly under our 
united auspices. I wrote to him at once, and received 
a joyful acceptance of my proposals; and, at the end 
of a fortnight, he was an inmate of the vicarage, 
installed in the vacant chamber above the library, 
and entering heart and soul into his new duties. 
I found him greatly changed, however. His intellect 
had ripened; his moral and religious principles were 
perhaps even deeper and more earnest; but there was 
a cloud of profound melancholy, a dark despairing 
hopelessness in his views of life, which seemed to 
approach the verge of insanity. I soon perceived, 
however, that any allusion to his state of mind 
aggravated all its symptoms, and only made him 


to blush for its own extreme hideousness. Connected | shrink from me; so, as he performed all his allotted 
with this, at the time of which I write, about two | duties with zeal and energy, I was content to let 
years ago, was a fragment of a building of much _ matters take their course, and refrained from all 
earlier date, composed of lath and plaster, with strong allusion to a secret which in no way concerned our 
transverse beams of oak, on one of which was carved | mutual relation. 
a date considerably anterior to the Reformation.| Some months passed thus, and Hermann Schwarz 
This ancient structure contained the room dignified was fully established in his position as a member of 
by the name of the library, with the kitchen and other our family, and winning daily more of my esteem and 
domestic offices on the ground-floor, and above were confidence, when another guest arrived at the vicarage. 
several bed-chambers, occupied by servants, with the Easthwaite, the village in which I live, is situated 
exception of one over the library, which was kept on an extensive property belonging to the Duke 
vacant for the use of a guest. It was in the old | of ——, who resides in a distant county; and, as the 
library, my haven of refuge, where I wrote my ser- | vicarage is the only place on the estate of higher pre- 
mons, saw my parishioners when they came to me for | tensions than a farmhouse, his Grace’s steward is in 
advice or assistance, read, mused, and perhaps occa- the habit of coming here twice in the year, to collect 
sionally dozed, that I was sitting, when old Nanny, | the rents, and settle any business that requires atten- 
the village post-woman, who was familiar with the | tion. He came on this errand at Michaelmas last, 
ways of the house, knocked unceremoniously at the when Schwarz had been nearly a year in my family ; 
window, and handed me ¢he letter. and, as usual, the library was given up to him asa 
It was from a young German, whose acquaintance | business-room. When the greater part of the rents 
I formed during the time of the Great Exhibition in | had been collected, Mr —— received a summons to a 
1851. He had been sent from Berlin, in charge of some | distant part of the property, which would detain him 
scientific instruments; and my good friend Dr —,, | till the next day; and, as this had happened more 


the astronomer, at whose house we met, was warm in | 
praise of Hermann Schwarz, whose extremely pre- 
possessing manner and appearance were of themselves 
a recommendation. In short, a mutual liking sprang 
up between us; and when we parted, it was with a 
cordial wish on both sides to meet again. 

I heard from him occasionally during the years 
which followed. He was engaged on a translation 


than once before, I undertook the charge of the money 
till his return. We counted it together, and took the 
numbers of the notes, which amounted to upwards of 
1.1000, besides about L.200 in gold and silver. It 
was deposited in a drawer of the library-table, of 
which Mr —— took the key when he went away. 
He had not been gone more than an hour or two, 
when I received a telegram from my wife’s father 


into German of some of the works of the earlier Latin 


announcing the dangerous illness of her mother, and 
E in which I took great interest, and he wrote 


requiring our immediate presence. I own that this 
sudden intelligence, and the distress of my dear wife, 
drove all thoughts of the duke’s rents from my mind; 


now and then to report progress. But the letter I 
now held in my hand was in a very different strain. 
It contained an earnest, almost passionate appeal to 
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directions to Schwarz, and added: ‘When Mr —— 
returns, Hermann, tell him I was sorry to desert my 
post in his absence, but that I left you in charge as 
my substitute.’ 

We had a long and anxious journey; but better 
news awaited us at the end of it, and after the fatigue 
of the day, I slept soundly. Early on the following 
morning, I received another telegram, containing these 
startling words: ‘Your house has been burned : come 
at once!’ The terrible laconism of this message, 
leaving me in doubt as to the safety of almost all that 
was dear to me in the world, filled me with a sicken- 
ing dread; but resolved to learn the truth at once, 
and unwilling to leave such a fearful weight of sus- 
pense on the mind of my wife, I simply told her that, 
finding our fears as to her mother’s state relieved for 
the time, I thought it better to return home at once, 
as several matters required my attention, which 
had been neglected in our hurried departure. 

I found Schwarz waiting at the station; and in 
reply to the questions I had scarcely power to utter, 
he hastened to assure me that the children and all 
the inmates of the vicarage were safe, and that the 
damage was confined to the old portion of the house. 

‘The library and my room are burned,’ he said, 
‘and the rest more or less injured; but the fire was 
soon got under, and the people from the village 
worked like giants; you should have seen how they 
worked for love of you.’ He was very pale and 
excited, and his right hand was bound up, while 
he confessed to many other burns and _ bruises, 
though he made light of it all. I saw he was 
feverish and suffering, and insisted on his going to 
take some rest as soon as we arrived. 

The first sight of the charred and defaced appear- 
ance of my happy, peaceful home affected me power- 
fully ; and escaping from the chorus of anecdotes and 
explanations with which the children and pupils 
assailed me, I turned into a side-walk in the garden 
to compose my thoughts. Suddenly, I found myself 
face to face with Mr ——, the duke’s steward, and 
the thought of the large sum of money which had 
been deposited in the library rushed into my mind 
for the first time when I saw his pale and disturbed 
countenance. I felt rather ashamed of owning my 
forgetfulness, as I inquired whether the money had 
been saved, though with little hope of hearing a satis- 
factory reply. 

‘Not one penny !’ he exclaimed in an excited man- 
ner. ‘Mr Smith, this occurrence is a very grave one, 
for you, for me, and all concerned ; and I feel it my 
duty to tell you that I have telegraphed to London 
for a detective. Mr Schwarz was in a very excited 
state when I arrived, and tried to persuade me 
that the fire originated among a quantity of papers 
which I tore and threw into the grate yesterday 
before leaving; but I remember perfectly watching 
them burn ; and they were entirely extinguished, and 
the fire was almost out before I left the house.’ 

*I have heard nothing as yet of the supposed origin 
of the fire,’ I remarked. ‘I did not like to question 
Schwarz, seeing the state of fatigue and suffering he 
was in; and, to own the truth, the safety of the chil- 
dren was so great a blessing that I had scarcely 
realised it fully when I met you.’ 

‘There is not much to be gleaned from the servants 
or the villagers,’ said Mr——. ‘I have spoken to 
most of those who helped to extinguish the flames, 
and all they know is, that the library was “all of a 
blaze,” and Mr Schwarz’s room partially burned before 
the alarm was given. I have got two of the villagers to 
watch the ruins till the arrival of the detective from 
London ; you will, I hope, excuse my having taken 
these measures on my own responsibility, but I felt 
that I was answerable to his Grace for the money 
that has been lost; and we may, at least, recover 


the gold and silver, though, unluckily, it forms a very 
small portion of the sum.’ 

Of course I repeated my assurance that I con- 
sidered him perfectly right to take any steps that 
seemed to him advisable ; and I then left him, feeling, 
in the perturbation of my mind at this sudden cala- 
mity, a need of solitude. 

By the mid-day train, Inspector Park arrived at 
the vicarage, and the usual formalities of an inquiry 
into the origin of the fire were immediately entered 
into. The account given by the servants, who were 
first examined, agreed perfectly, and only went to 
establish the fact, that about three o'clock in the 
morning they were roused by Mr Schwarz with the 
news that the house was on fire. The three women 
who slept in the rooms over the kitchen deposed that 
they had heard no noise before Mr Schwarz knocked 
at their doors, and told them to rise, but not to be 
alarmed, as they were in no danger. Of course this 
assurance produced no effect; and as the kitchen- 
maid remarked, ‘ We just screeched right on till we 
got some clothes together and out of the house.’ 
Then the cook went into hysterics, and required the 
attendance of both her companions; so the female 
part of the establishment was kept employed, and 
out of the way. The nurses and children, who occu- 
pied a part of the more modern house, far removed 
from the scene of danger, were rot even disturbed ; 
and the pupils, roused by Mr Schwarz, worked 
heartily under his orders, and seem to have con- 
sidered the whole affair simply as a bonfire on a large 
scale, got up for their especial amusement and delec- 
tation. The men-servants, as well as all the people 
from the village who turned out to their assistance, 
spoke warmly of Mr Schwarz’s cool courage and com- 
posure. He would not even attempt to save his own 
possessions in the room above that in which the fire 
originated ; but one of the men, at some considerable 
risk to himself, entered it when the floor was already 
beginning to burn, and brought away all that he could 
see on the tables. He was just leaving the room 
as a part of the floor fell in ; the flames spread rapidly, 
and were only arrested by the thick brick wall of 
partition which contained the kitchen chimney. By 
dint of unremitting exertion, the fire was thus con- 
fined to the library and two rooms above it, but these 
were completely destroyed. 

The servants having finished their statements, 
Inspector Park begged to see Mr Schwarz. I told 
him that, by my desire, he had gone to take some rest, 
and proposed adjourning to his room, in order to dis- 
turb him as little as possible. After some delay, he 
admitted us; and writing materials on the table, 
together with a sealed packet and a strong odour of 
burnt sealing-wax, shewed that he had been otherwise 
occupied than in taking the rest which he so greatly 
needed. He was extremely pale, and kept his right 
hand in a handkerchief which he had put round his 
neck as a sling. When we were all three seated (for 
Mr ——, the steward, accompanied us), Schwarz 
said, turning to Inspector Park : 

‘I you wish to hear my account of this 
fire ; I have very little to tell you. It is my practice, 
as Mr Smith knows, to write and study in my own 
room till a late hour; I was thus occupied last night, in 
one of the rooms which is now burned; and I was so 
deeply engaged, that I perceived nothing to alarm 
me, till smoke began to ascend between the boards of 
the floor. ‘This attracted my attention, and I went 
below and found the library in flames. This is all 
I can tell you.’ 

‘Did you give the alarm at once on discovering 
the fire?’ asked the inspector. 

‘No. My first thought was for some valuable books, 
which were in a book-case near the door; I removed 


these at once, and then roused the servants.’ 
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‘Why did you do this? Would it not have been 
better to have got assistance at once?’ 

Schwarz shrugged his shoulders. 

‘Can a man account for all his impulses? I 
thought first of the danger of these books, which, as 
Mr Smith will tell you, could scarcely have been 
replaced for money ; when they were safe, my thoughts 
turned in the direction they should perhaps have 
taken at first. I did what I did for the best.’ 

‘I am sure of that,’ I said warmly; for I could 
not but be touched at his care for the books, a few 
rare editions which he knew I valued highly; and 
I cut short, rather unceremoniously, some remark of 
Mr ——’s, which I thought was intended to cast 
blame on my friend Schwarz for not remembering 
the money in the library-table. 

The inspector asked a few more questidns, and 
then rose, saying that he must examine the ruins 
before returning to London, which he was anxious to 
do by the evening train. We found some men still 
occupied, by Mr ———’s orders, in throwing buckets 
of water on the débris, to enable him to make a search 
for the gold and silver; and made our way with 
some difficulty over charred and smoking heaps, and 
among pools of water, to the scene of the men’s 
operations. 

I watched with interest the sharp glances with 
which Inspector Park examined every object, and was 
struck with a sudden gleam of expression, as his eyes 
fell on a part of the room where the hearthstone yet 
remained in its place. He beckoned to me by an 
almost imperceptible sign, and pointed downwards. 

I noticed that a portion of the boards near the 
hearthstone were still unconsumed, and the grate 
appeared in the same state as I had left it. 

‘The fire did not begin here,’ the inspector said in 
a whisper. Suddenly he stooped and picked up some 
small object. 

‘What is that?’ I inquired anxiously; for a some- 
thing in his manner caused me to think he had made 
an important discovery. He did not answer at first, 
but stooped again; and then said, in a low voice: 

‘Mr Smith, I should like to speak to you alone, if 
you-please.’ 

I led the way to the garden, but he did not open 
his lips till we reached an arbour at a little dis- 
tance from the house. Then he stopped; and look- 
ing carefully round, he said, coming close to me, and 
speaking very low: 

‘That fire’s been the work of an incendiary.’ 

‘Impossible !’ I exclaimed. 

‘True, for all that,’ he answered composedly ; ‘and 
here’s the evidence.’ 

He drew three small coloured sticks from his 
pocket, apparently the remains of some kind of 
match, but unlike any in use in the house. 

‘You observed, sir,’ he continued, ‘that the fire 
had not touched the grate; consequently, it cannot 
possibly have originated there. I found them 
matches among the ashes in the fireplace; they 
were thrown there after the fire was out; conse- 
quently, again, they must have been used to light 
summat else; and that summat was the fire as 
burned the rooms.’ 

‘But who could have done it?’ 

*I can tell ye that, too,’ said the man, a pleased 
consciousness of his own acuteness contending 
strangely with the grave look of one about to make a 
serious charge, which he will be required to prove: 
‘it were the German gent upstairs !’ 

‘Oh, no, no!’ I said in haste. ‘I would as soon 
believe that I did it myself.’ 

‘Them matches,’ continued Park, now fairly mounted 
on his professional hobby, and disregarding my inter- 
ruption—‘them matches is of foreign make; I’ve 
seen the like of them often before; and the gent 


upstairs lighted his candle with such a one not a 
quarter of an hour ago.’ 

‘How can you tell that ?” 

‘Saw them on the table,’ he replied quietly ; ‘one on 
’em is lying beside the candlestick; and one that he 
dropped—a green one, I think—is on the carpet, close 
to the foot of the table.’ 

‘But that is no proof that he did it,’ I said im- 
patiently, for the man’s air of quiet conviction was too 
much to bear. ‘Remember that this is a very serious 
charge indeed ; how can you tell, even supposing the 
fire to have been anything but accidental, that some 
other person may nat be guilty ?’ 

‘In course, that is possible; but I’ve been running 
over the facts in my mind, and there’s enough against 
this gent to warrant my taking him into custody on 
suspicion.’ 

‘This is really dreadful,’ I said, in great distress. 
‘Surely you must require something stronger in the 
way of proof before taking such a step.’ 

‘Circumstantial evidence, he said, emphasising 
each syllable of the words, ‘is mostly all we has to 
go on in such-like cases; but it is very seldom that it 
deceives us ; generally, facts come out on examination 
that strengthen the case. ‘Things like them,’ looking 
at the matches he still held in his hand, and which he 
now folded carefully in paper, and placed in his 
pocket-book—‘ things like them generally tells truth, 
and is often more to be depended on than witnesses : 
you can’t prevent them from speaking out.’ 

I felt sick at heart. There is something in the 
accent of conviction that carries its own impression 
with irresistible force to the mind; and I felt that this 
man, expert as I knew him to be in unravelling many 
a tangled web of mystery and crime, firmly believed 
himself to have discovered the truth. Still, I would 
not abandon all hope, and requested permission to 
have some conversation with Schwarz before these dark 
suspicions were made known to him, in the hope that 
he might be able to account, in some satisfactory 
manner, for the discovery of the matches. After 
some hesitation, and upon my promising to communi- 
cate the result of our conversation at once to him, the 
inspector consented to my seeing Schwarz alone. 
With a heavy heart I went to his room, and found 
him still seated in the arm-chair where we had left 
him. I noticed that he hurriedly replaced his right 
hand in its sling as I entered, making an excuse for 
my intrusion by asking him what had become of the 
pupils, as I had not seen them since the morning. 

‘I gave them leave to go to Horsley Copse,’ he 
said. ‘You remember they were to be allowed a 
holiday to gather nuts; and as we could have done 
nothing to-day, I thought it would economise their 
time.’ 

‘True,’ I remarked; and then came an awkward 
pause. I looked on the table, and there lay a 
match, the precise fellow of one of those found by the 
inspector; and near the leg of the table, I saw the 
green one on the ground. I sighed. 

‘My kind friend,’ Hermann said affectionately, 
‘some weight is on your mind; what is it ?’ 

*Do you mind recapitulating to me exactly how 
you passed the day yesterday, Hermann ?’ 

‘Certainly not. After you left home, I went to the 
library, and locked the door, and put the key in my 
pocket. Then the boys and I took our usual walk, 
and had tea, and went through our evening studies. 
When they went to bed, I retired to my own room, 
and was occupied in my translation till alarmed by 
the fire.’ 

‘And you did not write or seal letters in the library, 
or light a candle there after I went away ?’ 

*I did not.’ 

‘This box of matches is yours, I suppose?’ I took 
up one I saw on the table, and, on opening it, found 
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a number of the matches with coloured sticks. I 
looked at Schwarz as I spoke, and it seemed to me 
that a sort of spasm passed over his face: he clenched 
the hand he held in its silken sling. 

‘They are mine.’ 

‘Hermann, a very unpleasant circumstance has 
occurred: some matches precisely like these have 
been found in the ruins below, and a painful conjecture 
has been formed in consequence.’ 

*You mean that I am suspected of having caused 
the fire?’ 

His voice was so hollow, so unlike itself, that I 
looked anxiously at him; there was a strange wild 
determination in the gaze with which he met mine. 

*It is quite true ; I did so.’ 

* Good Heavens!’ I exclaimed, starting up, ‘ you are 
mad! 

He remained quietly seated, and a sad smile passed 
over his face. ‘Not now; it did notdast long; but 
time enough to work much mischief. I should like 
to tell you my story before you give me up to justice.’ 

I sat down again without a word; it seemed to me 
that I must bedreaming. He continued quite calmly, 
as if speaking on some every-day matter. 

*I ought to have told you, when I accepted your 
friendly offer, made so warmly and generously, that I 
was a changed being from the Hermann Schwarz you 
knew some years ago. I feel now that I have not 
acted loyally towards you; but the temptation of 
your offer was too great, like the other temptation to 
which I yielded yesterday. The devil has been grow- 
ing in me, and he is now very strong. Soon I shall 
no longer be able to wrestle with him; but, in the 
meantime, I must tell you my story. 

‘I have always been poor, but I never felt m 

Since my parents died, I had been able, 
by exerting the faculties which God gave me, to 
make my brain support my body, and I required no 
more. I had one kind friend, my godfather, Hermann 
Riidiger, the great bookseller at Berlin; for him I 


worked cheerfully many years, translating, revising, 
and correcting books intrusted to him for publication. | 
He it was who first suggested to me a course of study 
with a view to the translations on which I am now 
occupied ; and I pursued this course with ardour, for | 
a new motive added tenfold strength to my exertions.’ 
Here he paused, and passed his hand across his brow. 
His voice faltered a little as he resumed. 

*I saw her very rarely. It was Sophie, Riidiger’s 
only daughter. I do not know how it happened 
that I loved her, worshipped her, so that the least 
glimpse of her face, the very touch of her dress, 
as she passed me, made me tremble with a joy that 
was almost suffering. I do not know either how 
she found it out, or how I first began to think it 
possible that she—she—might love me too. All 
this happened in the time past, and there seems 
a fathomless gulf between then and now. But I do 
remember the day on which we spoke of love; it 
was under the lime-trees, on the evening of the 
king’s féte, when there were fireworks and illumi- 
nations in the town. There was a crowd of people, | 
and we were separated from her parents; and when | 
I asked her if she was frightened, she looked up, and | 
said: “Not with you.” Then I found words to tell | 
her how I loved her, and she listened; and we forgot 
the crowd, and her parents, and all but the wide para- 
dise of love in which we two seemed to stand alone, | 
hand in hand. But Frau Ridiger came up, and 
scolded Sophie for leaving her, and the dream was | 
over. The next day, I took courage, and went boldly 
to her father, and told him all; he listened without | 
speaking; and when at last I asked if he would give me 
any hope that in time, when I could support a wife, 
Sophie might be mine, he answered very quietly : 
“Listen, Hermann. Sophie is my only child. She | 


will possess, at my death, all Ihave in the world; and 
her mother and I are agreed that we will not interfere 
with her choice of a husband, provided he is a worthy 
man, and can bring proofs of honesty and industry. 
Now, at your age, I had made five thousand thalers; 
when you have made as much, come back and speak 
to me again on this subject, and I may listen to you. 
Now, this was like my death-warrant. How could I 
make five thousand thalers, when all the work of my 
life was only sufficient to keep me alive? I looked at 
him, and saw he was Jaughing. “O my God, Herr 
Riidiger,” I cried, “do not jest with me! You know 
you might as well ask me for a crown for Sophie. 
Let me work for you as I have done, and when my 
—— is finished, give me nothing for it but 
phie.” 

He started up when I said this, and raged and 
stormed; accused me of ingratitude, deception, auda- 
city, [know not how many crimes, and turned me from 
the door. That evening I received from him a small 
balance of money that he owed me, together with a 
letter of introduction to a bookseller at Vienna, and a 
few sharp sarcastic words, recommending me to change 
the air, for that decidedly that of Berlin did not agree 
with my health. I believe, when I read these lines, the 
devil entered into me, and has never left me since. I 
tore his letter into a thousand pieces, as he had torn 
the hopes, the aim, the object of my life, into useless 
fragments ; but since he cast me off, I resolved to shew 
him I was at least free to come or go as I pleased. 
Instead of leaving Berlin, I beset Herr Riidiger’s house 
by day and night, hoping to catch a look or a word 
from Sophie; but I never saw her again. At last, 
Lisa, the cook, taking pity on my despair, told me 


y | that Frau Riidiger had gone with her to the country, 


I know not where; that Sophie had cried very much, 
and was ill when she went away, but that she, Lisa, 
heard nothing said about their return. It was then 
that I wrote to you; the devil was so busy in my 
heart and brain that I felt I should go mad if I stayed 
in Berlin; and I had no friend, no hope, no means of 
living elsewhere. Your kind letter, the delicacy with 
which you avoided all inquiry into the cause of my 
sorrow, and the friendly goodness of your proposals, 
seemed like a new life to me; and for a time, in the 
interest awakened by my occupation here, and the 
pleasure of feeling that I was useful to you, my kind 
friend, I almost forgot my grief, and tried to hope. 
But by and by the thought of Sophie and our eter- 
nal separation revived, and the devil woke up again 
within me. What I have suffered, how I have 
struggled, none can ever tell, and as it has all been in 
vain, it is useless to talk of it; but, believe me, Smith, 
I never thought of a crime—I only strove to fight 
with my devil, and keep him down, so that he should 
not interfere with the duties I owed to you; and I 
should have done so but for that fatal money. And 
now I come to the only part of my story which you 
can care to hear. Last night, after the boys had gone 
to bed, and while I was writing in my own room, the 
sudden thought came over me that there, in the room 
below, was all the money I wanted to gain Sophie, and 
be a happy man, lying in a drawer, with no one to 
defend it, and that I had only to put forth my hand 
and make it mine. Now the devil rose stronger than 
ever: instead of being within me, I felt him by my 
side, shewing me Sophie, as I saw her in the one 
happy evening of my life, smiling and looking up in 
my face with a soft blush in her own. It would be 
her happiness I should make as well as my own, with 
this money which belonged to one who would be just 
as well without it, and which would be life, and love, 
and happiness to me. 

‘I resisted long. I took out my pistol, and loaded 
it, and told the devil plainly that I would sooner shoot 
myself than do this thing. But he only laughed, and 
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asked who would be the better for that; and I felt 
that he would get my soul, and that was what he 
wanted; sol resolved to disappoint him. At last, 
however, he conquered. I went to the library, and 
broke open the drawer, and took out all the notes. 
When I saw the broken drawer, I wondered how I 
could have been so foolish, when the thing must be 
discovered at once; but the devil was prepared for 
this too, and advised me to set fire to the room. 
This pleased me, for I thought that my room would 
burn also, and then no one would believe that I was 
guilty of such folly, for I did not think of the wicked- 
ness atthe time. So I removed your books, and then 
put the broken chips of the drawer into a basket full of 
torn papers, which stood under the table, and set fire 
to them. I remember now that I threw the matches 
into the grate; but if I had thought about iteat all at 
the time, I should have felt sure that all would burn 
together, and no trace be left. So I stood and watched 
the fire till I was sure it was burning well, and then 
I went up stairs, and sat in my room, and counted 
over the bank-notes. I put them in a parcel with 
a letter to a friend of mine, Johann Strauss, in London, 
who is in a merchant's office, and begged him to send 
them to Herr Riidiger at Berlin. Then I began to 
write to Sophie ; but my brain whirled, and my eyes 
were dim, and I saw smoke stealing up through the 
boards, and then I ran to the servants’ rooms, and 
gave the alarm of fire. It seems strange that from 
that moment till the time when it was all over, and 
Mr —— arrived, and said we must telegraph to you, 
and raved and swore about the duke’s money, I had 
forgotten all about the notes, and did not know 
or care whether they were burned or not. How- 
ever, when I came to this room, I found my open 
desk, with the parcel lying upon it, and all the 
things that I had left on my table. So, when I went 
to the station to meet you, I took my letter to 
Strauss, and put it in the post; but after I had done 
this, I could not rest. The devil raged in me worse 
than ever; and when you sent me to take some 
repose, I sat down and wrote, first to Sophie, and 
then to you, for I determined that you should know 
all after I was gone.’ 

‘And why did you not make your escape at once ?’ 
I inquired, shuddering ; for I saw that, mad or not— 
and I firmly believed he was mad—poor Schwarz 
must be apprehended for the crime of which he so 
calmly confessed himself guilty. 

‘I have made my escape, he answered, with a 
strange smile. 

*I am glad to hear it,’ I said, thinking it best to 
humour him; ‘then you will have no objection to 
remain quietly where you are for the present : rest will 
be good for you.’ 

‘Very; it is rest that I require,’ he answered 
languidly, leaning back in his chair, while I hastened 
to tell Inspector Park of the sad discovery I had 
made. 

‘I thought as much,’ was all I could elicit from the 
imperturbable detective. ‘And now, if you please, sir, 
I must take the gent into custody, and be off.’ 

*Oh, surely you will not take him away in such 
a state !’ 

‘Best on all accounts,’ he replied. ‘ He didn’t ought 
to be left alone for a minute, or he ‘Il be likely enough 
to do himself a mischief.’ 

Suddenly the thought struck me that some meaning 
of this kind might lurk in the words used by poor 
Hermann but a few minutes before, and I rushed 
upstairs. He had not moved, but was sitting pre- 
cisely in the same position, except that his head was 
sunk a little forwards; and yet his attitude was not 
one of Despair. 


in his fingers, which was answer enough, without 
bidding these clenched teeth of his to open. He had 
made his escape, poor fellow, from madness and 
misery, and was gone where he would be judged by 
the light of perfect truth and unfailing mercy. 

There is nothing more to tell. On his table were 
found a letter, painfully written with the left hand, 
to Sophie Riidiger, and a melancholy farewell to me. 
These I enclosed, with a few words, communicating 
his wretched end, and sent them to Herr Riidiger, 
after the coroner’s inquest had returned its verdict of 
‘temporary insanity,’ and my poor friend’s remains 
were laid in a lonely corner of the churchyard. 
Mr —— telegraphed the number of the notes to 
London, and stopped them before they left Johann 
Strauss’s hands. And now the vicarage is repaired, 
and I have another assistant, the Rev. Augustine 
Cope, who keeps the pupils, the parish, and the vicar 
himself in stern and primitive order. He is talented, 
energetic, and, I truly believe, a man of deep and 
sincere piety; but I often sigh as I look round my 
new library, and think of the lost translation of the 
Latin Fathers, and of its erring and most unhappy 
author, my poor friend, Hermann Schwarz. 


THE MONKEY WORLD. 


Ir is not unreasonably objected to Learning of all 
kinds, and to Science in particular, that they explode 
beliefs that are pleasant, and exchange romance for 
dull reality ; that they give us new lamps for old ones, 
when we do not wish to be put under any such doubt- 
ful obligation. It is possible that Bloody Mary may 
have been an estimable, and even exemplary female 
monarch, but we had much rather not be persuaded of 
it; that Richard I. was a brutal brigand, but we cling 
to his old character of the Lion-heart ; or that Richard 
III. was unusually straight in the back, but we do 
not thank the historian for telling us so. The foes 
of our Nursery literature, headed by General Timbs, 
with his Popular Errors and Things not Generally 
Known, may do their worst, but, as a general rule, 
we like our errors, and (with many thanks) we don’t 
want to know any better. We confess that the 
prospect of a perusal of even a new illustrated 
work upon Natural History did not inspire us with 
unalloyed satisfaction. We anticipated a formal intro- 
duction to animals with obscurely derived classical 
titles, difficult of pronunciation ; that if we saw a Slug 
depicted, we should have to call it a Mollusc, or if a 
Lobster, that it would be entitled nothing less than 
an Articulate. Moreover, we dreaded a complete but 
most undesirable refutation of marvellous facts related 
of our favourite beasts, and, in short, a scientific 
treatise of perhaps a reliable, but certainly a dis- 
agreeable character. 

In the now issuing volumes of Mr Wood,* however, 
there is nothing of this overwhelming sort. It has 
been his endeavour to render the study of Animal 
Life as entertaining as possible, laying more stress 
upon habit and disposition than upon organisation, 
and describing species rather than genera; while the 
excellent artists who are his coadjutors have brought 
the various animals before our eyes, in pictures, 
which have all the advantages of real life with safety 
superadded. Even upon paper, however, some of these 
creatures, such as the Gorilla, inspire very consider- 
able awe, if not respect. The hideous parody on Man 
which it exhibits in its form and structure, the brute 
ferocity of its countenance, its dreadful hind-paws 


‘Hermann,’ said I, sorrowfully; but he did not 
speak. I caught sight of a little phial held fast 


* Routledge’s Illustrated Natural History. By the Rey. J. C. 
Wood. 
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furnished with their enormous thumbs, combine to 
render this animal terrible indeed. The popular riddle, 
a little altered, of ‘Which would you rather a lion 
killed you, or a gorilla?’ would, we imagine, meet 
with an unhesitating answer fromall. How revolting 
must be the hug of those hairy limbs, when the hind- 
feet are clasped around the victim’s neck, and the 
diabolical grinning countenance bent downwards to 
gloat over his dying agonies! In Western Africa, this 
creature pursues his peculiar game, as our own sports- 
men do, not for the sake of the flesh, but from sheer 
delight in the amusement. ‘The natives of the 
Gaboon country hold the gorilla in great dread, fear- 
ing it even more than the lion itself, on account of its 
furtively murderous disposition. Concealed among 
the thick branches of the forest trees, the gorilla, 
itself unseen, watches the approach of the unsuspect- 
ing negro. Should he pass under the tree, woe betide 
him; for the gorilla lets down its terrible hind-foot, 
grasps its victim round the throat, lifts him from the 
earth, and finally drops him on the ground, dead! 
Sheer malignity must prompt the animal to such a 
deed, for it cares not to eat the dead man’s flesh, but 
finds a fiendish gratification in the mere act of killing. 
It is a kind of sporting, though the game is of a better 
quality than that which is usually chased over the 
fields, shot in the air, or hooked out of the water; not 
to be eaten, but for the sport.’ 

The gorilla, if we may trust to the artist, is so pre- 
eminently frightful, that his ugliness cannot be said to 
be only skin deep; his hateful anatomy even, when 
placed by that of a man, making the human skeleton 
—which is certainly not in itself an attractive object— 

uite charming by contrast. It is a relief to turn 
rom this quadrumana—and if we knew a harder name, 
he should have it—to the consideration of his amusing 
brethren, the monkeys; about whom Mr Wood tells 
us some excellent new anecdotes, and never disturbs 
our happy faith in theold ones. Here is an ingenious 
method of theirs for crossing a river, impossible to 
human engineers, unless in those early days when, 
as some say, our race was provided with a caudal 
appendage. ‘ When a marching troop, often amount- 
ing to a hundred or more, arrives at the bank of a 
river, the principal body halts, while the oldest and 
most experienced of their band run forward, and care- 
fully reconnoitre the locality. After mature delibera- 
tion, they fix on some spot where the trees of the 
opposite banks incline riverwards, and approximate 
nearest to each other. Running to the overhanging 
boughs, the most powerful monkeys twist their tails 
firmly round the branch, and permit themselves to 
hang with their heads downwards. Another monkey 
then slides down the body of the first, twines his tail 
tightly round his predecessor, and awaits his suc- 
cessor. In this way a long chain of monkeys is 
gradually formed, until the last, who is always one of 
the strongest of the troop, is able to plant his paws 
on the ground. He then begins to push the ground 
with his hands, so as to give the dependent chain a 
slight oscillating movement, which is increased until 
he is able to seize a branch on the opposite side of the 
river. Having so done, he draws himself gradually 
up the branches, until he finds one that is sufficiently 
strong for the purpose in view, and takes a firm hold 
of it. The signal is then given that all is ready, and 
the rest of the band ascend the tree, and cross the 
river by means of this natural suspension-bridge. So 
far,so good! The monkeys run over the bridge easily 
enough, but how is the bridge itself to get over? 
Their plight is very like that of the man who invented 
a system of iron doors to be closed from the interior, 
and who, after closing them in the most admirable 
and effectual manner, was obliged to open them again 
in order to get out. Still, whatever may be the case 
with human beings, when monkeys are clever enough 


to make such a bridge, they are at no loss to achieve 
the passage of the bridge itself. Two or three of the 
stoutest keep themselves in reserve for this emer- 
gency, and, attaching themselves to the last links of 
the living chain, relieve their comrade from his 
arduous task of clutching the boughs, and, at the 
same time, slightly lengthen the chain. They then 
clamber up the tree as high as the chain will stretch, 
or the boughs bear the strain, and take a firm 
hold of atough branch. A second signal is now given, 
and the monkey on the opposite bank relaxing his 
hold, the entire line of monkeys swings across the 
river, perhaps slightly ducking the lowermost in the 
passage. Once arrived, the lower monkeys drop to 
the ground, while the others catch at branches, and 
break their connection with the much-enduring indi- 
vidual at thetop. When the last monkey has secured 
itself, the leaders descend the tree, and the whole 
troop proceeds on their march.’ 

A number of suppositions arise out of this ingenious 
performance, beginning with, ‘ Supposing it true,’ and 
ending almost nowhere; but we will only suggest this 
one: ‘ Supposing that a tail should break, what would 
become of the bridge and its passengers?’ The 
strength of an edifice is only the strength of its 
weakest part, and surely, among such a number, there 
must be some weak or brittle tails, and even some 
that would pull right out under such extreme provo- 
cation, reducing their owners to a genus below the 
*mandril,’ who fas a tail, though stumpy, and neither 
useful nor ornamental. The use of tails as respects 
the Old-World monkeys—for it is only in America, 
where no ‘notions’ are ever lost, that swing-bridges 
are made of them—is not yet discovered, and the only 
answer to the question, ‘ What does a monkey do with 
his tail?’ is this: ‘He nibbles it when at a-loss for 
occupation.’ 

‘It is a curious fact that—at all events, in captivity 
—the long-tailed monkeys wil/ eat their tails, and 
nothing seems to deter them from this strange act. 
The tips of those members have been covered with 
plasters, and have been tied up in bandages, but with- 
out effect. The ends of the tails have been treated 
with aloes, cayenne pepper, and other disagreeable 
substances, just as the finger-tips of a nail-biting 
child are dressed. But though the creature splutters, 
and makes strange grimaces at the horrid flavours 
that greet his palate, he cannot refrain from the 
accustomed luxury, and perseveres in his nibbling. 
One great charm of this habit seems to be the excite- 
ment felt by the monkey in trying how far he can 
nibble without smarting for it. Whatever may be 
the cause, the effect is that the tail is gradually eaten 
up, in spite of all endeavours to prevent such a con- 
summation. Considered in a social light, the tails are 
calculated to promote the merriment of the company, 
for they are admirable handles for practical jokes, and 
afford mutual amusement, not unmingled with indig- 
nation.’ 

Perhaps the most amusing picture in these early 
numbers of this book of Mr Wood’s is that by Harrison 
Weir of the Sooty Mangabey, a most admirable sketch, 
which has so much of humour in it that we read the 
title, quite involuntarily, Mangy Boy. The combined 
misery and fun exhibited in this animal’s face, and 
even attitude, are almost identical with what we see in 
those sharp and ragged London boys who haunt the 
corners of the squares, and turn ‘head over tip for 
a halfpenny;’ nor are their pursuits by any means 
dissimilar. 

‘Few monkeys can assume more outré attitudes 
than the Mangabeys, which seem to be, among 
monkeys, almost the analogues of the acrobats among 
mankind; and twist themselves into such strange 
contortions, that they seem to be able to dispense 
with the bones and joints with which other animals 
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are furnished. They seem to be quite aware of their 
own accomplishments, and soon learn that their dis- 
play will bring in a supply of nuts, cakes, and fruit 
to their exchequer. So they keep a vigilant eye on 
the visitors, and when they conceive that they have 
drawn attention to themselves, they execute a series of 
agile gambols, in the hope of meeting the reward 
which sweetens labour.’ 

This animal is pleasing in captivity, which his 
human congener (we huve heard policemen say) is 
far from being ; and whem walking, its diverse colours 
produce a remarkable effect, especially when viewed 
from behind. 

At Bindrabund, we are told—which name literally 
signifies a jungle of monkeys—a town a few miles 
distant from the holy city of Muttra, more than a 
hundred gardens are well cultivated with all sorts of 
fruit, solely for the support of the ‘ Rhesus’ monkeys, 
which are maintained by religious endowments from 
rich natives. These objects of Indian veneration 
have a good deal of colour about them, their 
green and yellow ground being powerfully relieved 
by a very bright chestnut. The arms and shoulders 
are of a lighter tint, and change to dun below, while 
the callosities, which their tails make no attempt to 
conceal, are scarlet. Upon a certain very large tract 
of land called Cooch-Bahar, when the natives cut 
the grain, they always leave a tenth part for these 
animals; as soon as their portion is marked out, the 
variegated brutes come down from the hills, and 
carry it off, storing it under and between rocks, so as to 
keep it from vermin. ‘They are held in such venera- 
tion as not only to be permitted to devastate the 
plantations at will, but to have a home prepared 
for them in the Hindoo temples, where they rule 
supreme, and tolerate the intrusion of no monkeys 
of inferior caste. ‘To kill them is to commit more 
than murder; and if you would preserve your sugar- 
canes from their depredations, you must employ 
some such ingenious method as the following: 
‘One ready-witted Englishman succeeded in keeping 
the monkeys away from his plantation for more 
than two years, and that without using any violence, 
or offending the prejudices of the natives. He had 
planted a patch of sugar-canes, and had seen his 
growing crops eaten by elephants, swine, deer, 
monkeys, and other animals, without being able to 
guard the ground from the robbers. The heavier 
animals he excluded by means of a deep trench sur- 
rounding the cane-patch, and a strong palisading of 
bamboos just within the ditch. But the monkeys 
cared nothing for moat or wall, and carried off whole 
canes in their hands, eating them complacently as 
they proceeded to the shelter of the trees. For a 
long time this state of things continued, and the 
planter was doomed to see the ripening canes devoured 
in his very presence, and the chewed fragments spit 
in his face by the robbers. This last insult proved 
too great a strain for his patience to endure, and, 
after some thought, he hit upon a stratagem which 
answered even beyond his expectation. He chased a 
flock of the monkeys into a tree, which he then felled ; 
and, by the help of his assistants, captured a number 
of the young, which he conveyed home. He then 
mixed some treacle with as much tartar-emetic as 
could be spared from the store, and, after painting 
all the young monkeys with this treacherous mixture, 
set them free. Their anxious parents had been 
watching for their offspring, and carried them away 
out of danger. The liberated captives were then 
surrounded by the whole troop, who commenced 
licking the treacle from their fur. Before very long, 
the expected effects made their appearance, and the 
poor monkeys presented a most pitiful appearance. 


80 terrified at the internal anguish which their depre- 


Le result of the affair was, that the monkeys were 


dations had caused them to suffer, that they fled the 
place, and not a monkey was seen in that locality 
until long afterwards.’ 


ULTIMA THULE 

IN THREE CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER 
Is it possible this morning to get to Foula? The 
mountain summits of that ultima regio rise brightly 
from the calm sea; what wind there is, is fair; and as 
it falls to the lot of even few Shetlanders to set foot 
there, and an opportunity more favourable may not 
occur for months, this furthest Thule we must visit, 
four-and-thirty miles distant from Scalloway, and in 
the bosom of the wide ocean though it be. The good 
boat is well seasoned, the crew willing; the bread 
and the b/aud—the fermented serum of churned milk, 
the favourite beverage of the fishermen, and the 
oldest drink in Europe save cold water—can be ready 
in a twinkling. Off, then, Magnus; get the crew 
together, while we take a sketch of the old castle. 
Here are boys fishing in the fresh-water burn from 
the lake, and with an apparatus that it will gladden 
the heart of every school-boy who reads this page 
to be acquainted with. No clumsy guddling here; 
no liming of the water, destroying minnow and trout, 
parent and child together; but how effectual for 
capture, how ingenious, and yet how simple! A dam 
is built across the burn, with a gap in the centre. 
In this a funnel-shaped basket is fitted close at the 
narrow end, which is turned downwards, open at the 
mouth which faces the current, and formed on the 
spot of the long stalks of the docks and reeds that 
grow around. The happy urchins, entering the stream 
some forty yards above the machine, and wading 
downwards, poke under the banks as they advance, 
and drive the trouts downwards, which, when close 
on the dam, rush in their terror into the mouth of 
the trap, where, finding themselves unable to turn at 
its narrow end, they become an easy prey. Forty 
yards lower down, the instrument is set again; and 
sure we are, that had we known of the process in 
more youtliful days, many a sparkling burn we have 
now in our eye would have less frequently disap- 
pointed us. 

Reader! did you ever eat of a cat-fish? There is 
one, lazily feeding among the weeds under the very 
shadow of your boat, the most repulsive-looking mon- 
ster the deep contains—a light slaty gray in colour, as 
if it had the plague; a yard in length; and with broad 
head and armed jaws absolutely hideous. There, the 
spear is in him, and he is tumbling and flapping on 
the hot pier; but what a power in his teeth! You 
lift him by the inch-thick board into which he has 
fastened them as you lift a terrier by the tail, and 
were your arm in those jaws, you would have a vivid 
idea of amputation. But what a delicacy the monster 
is! Had Apicius known of it, he would have visited 
Shetland on purpose to taste of it. If ‘the delicious 
lyre that is found here, a bird of the size of a duck, 
but so fat that it seemeth all fat,’ had power to warm 
the ascetic missionary we have already referred to 
into eloquence, what would he have said had he 
eaten of this stone-biter? We pronounce of it, as 
old Thomas Fuller did of the strawberry, ‘ Doubt- 
less God could have created a better fish than the 
cat-fish, but doubtless He never did.’ Before stand- 
ing out to Thule, we must keep by the coast for ten 
miles, and what a magnificent coast it is! Vast 
mural precipices of gneiss, porphyry, granite, and 
a bluish-gray quartz rock, present a barrier against 
which, whether at high or low water, the waves dash 
themselves into spray forevermore; while, at frequent 
intervals, the cliffs part and retire to send up a 
broad winding creek to the sloping fields, or throw 
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sentinels forward into the ocean in gigantic isolated 
masses; shaped at one time like triumphal arches, 
through which a full-sailed boat may pass; at another, 
like stupendous spires and massive citadels, whose 
steep and slippery sides the boldest climber never 
dares to attempt. We must not forget, indeed, that 
yon high and lonely rock that opens on us to the 
west of Papa Stour—the Lady’s Rock—was not only 
a habitation once, but the couch of love. Whether 
from devotion or compulsion, the lovelorn daughter 
of an island-chief retired thither from the world; 
herself and her maidens, like the workmen who had 
built her bower, being conveyed to their eyrie by 
ropes, and left there, with the feeling on the part of 
the natives, who sailed past it with simple wonder 
and pious blessings, that by her presence and prayers 
she was fulfilling the office of their guardian angel. A 
signal for aid is at last made, and, lo! when they 
hasten to afford it, the saint is about to become a 
mother! A youth she had loved on the mainland, of 
humble birth, had, with the fearlessness of affection, 
scaled her retreat; and, though tradition does not 
mention if the maiden snood she had lost was ever 
replaced by the matron’s curch, it does tell, that in the 
indignation of the islanders, her dwelling was instantly 
demolished, and its stones hurled from the rocks. 

Now we have the tide in our favour, and are right 
on the course for Foula’s mountains, on a sea whose 
perfect glassiness the light air which scarcely keeps the 
sail full never breaks, nor ripples the great mountain 
swell, on whose black lucent sides you rise and fall so 
luxuriously, with a single foam-bell. Looking back 
to the shores you are leaving, their stern and rugged 
grandeur comes clearly out, while here and there 
are ruins, perched on the cliffs, of Pictish and feudal 
towers, ‘whose lonely walls, when they were young 
and proud,’ sheltered not only power but beauty, 
and poetry, and chivalry; of which Torfeus affords 
us a peep more than seven centuries ago. 

Here we are at Foula and its narrow landing- 
place, after having been descried afar off by the simple 
natives, who crowd on the heights to scrutinise us. 
The women are foremost in curiosity, and yet there is 
something deeper than that in their expression. ‘ You 
are strange men’ (Anglice, strangers), says one of 
them; ‘are any of you doctors or ministers? A man is 
dying ; O his poor body, his precious soul!’ Our little 
party happened to comprise a specimen of both these 
professions; and accompanying the woman and the 
anxious band that had collected, we entered a hut, 
where, on a closed wooden bed, a poor man was toss- 
ing in agony from inflammation in the bowels. What 
remedies could be had were administered ; a short and 
earnest prayer was preferred, amid pious ejaculations 
from the bystanders, and expressions from the poor 
sufferer of faith and hope; but on emerging from the 
smoky hovel, the demands for both temporal and spiri- 
tual healing were as incessant as if we had been in an 
Arab village in the desert. There is no doctor on the 
island. Their minister visits them for a fortnight 
once a year, to instruct the adults daily, and baptise 
their children, some of whom are of an age, when the 
ceremony is performed, to give expression to their 
feelings of surprise at the unexpected aspersion in 
terms more energetic than devout; ‘ Deil burn 


Jingers’ being the acknowledgment of an urchin for the 


baptismal services of his pastor. The children, how- 
ever, are better instructed than their remote situation 
would suggest, a schoolmaster being provided for them 
by the Scottish Society for Propagating Christian 
Knowledge, whose pupils, for beauty of feature, intelli- 
gence of appearance, and quickness of intellect, would 
compare advantageously with any children of their 


But what magnificent cliffs these are! Old red 
sandstone in material, and sinking right down 1300 


feet into the sea, so perpendicularly that a stone, 
detached with the foot, drops into its depths without 
a break. What myriads of birds! ‘They occupy 
every ledge as thick as the pcbbles on the beach. 
Cormorants lowest in place, then kittiwakes, gulls, 
guillemots, puffins, solan-geese, hed in successive 
rows on the shelves above; while the skutiallan, the 
freebooter of the colony, is seen pursuing every poor 
gull that has lately swallowed a fish, till the morsel 
is disgorged, to be caught by the robber in its descent 
for his own maw; or the bold arctic gull, it may be, 
intimates that you are unpleasantly near its nest, by 
a smart rap across the eyes with its wing, which 
for a time effectually spoils your enjoyment of the 
prospect. Yonder the eagle soars away, in circles 
that are ever higher and smaller, till it seems like a 
speck in the blue sky; and on that bold summit of 
rock, in calm majesty, sit two of his masters, the 
skua gulls. With the eagle, this noble creature, a 
dark-brown handsome bird, five feet sometimes from 
wing to wing, wages interminable and successful war, 
and protects so effectually the lambs from that tyrant’s 
talons, that the islanders almost worship it as their 
guardian angel. When, a few years ago, some natu- 
ralists from London shot a couple of them, they 
narrowly escaped being thrown over the cliff by the 
angry multitude; and to any but skua gulls, these 
cliffs are indeed terrific. Observe that slender pin on 
the green-sward, where a space has become battered 
by human feet; to that, weak as it seems, the rope 
is fastened almost daily in the breeding-season, that 
lets down two or three men for a hundred fathoms after 
eggs and birds. Lives are frequently lost in the awful 
trade; but stili, from the inborn spirit of adventure, 
they persevere in it, and though ‘father gaed ower, 
and grandfather gaed ower,’ as their phrase goes, the 
son is as ready for the descent as ever. A climber 
having lost hold of the rope, which he had drawn far 
from the perpendicular, while searching for eggs on 
the shelves of the precipice, and seeing it in its 
oscillations receding further and further from him, 
has been known to recover it by a desperate leap into 
mid air; and a story is related of a young man, who, 
seeing the strands of the rope breaking on which his 
father and brother were suspended below him, and 
shouting, ‘ Father, cut away Jamie!’ no sooner found 
his sire hesitate, than, to save himself, he deliberately 
cut both off, to be plunged into the boiling ocean. It 
is fervently to be wished that such a case for the 
casuist, as to the defensibility of the act, may never 
occur again. Nor is there any necessity for these 
perils. A day’s good fishing is more lucrative; and 
churlish as Nature is here in the distribution of her 
bounties ; though she does not furnish a specimen of 
the vegetable world taller than the willow of an inch 
high ; though the coleworts of the peasant have to 
be raised in circular enclosures on the hillside, that 
appear like a city of Pictish dwarfs at a distance; 
though for eight dreary months the sun is visible 
only for a few hours—yet, there is love in the heart, fire 
on the hearth, worth, and innocence, and hope around 
it, and a sweeter flower in the window than any rose 
that ever peeped into the lattice-panes of an Italian 
cottage—their loved and well-worn Bible. We leave 
them, for our twenty miles’ row to the nearest point 
of the mainland, with respect and kindness. 

What a toilsome and weary row it is! Midnight is 
past ere we reach the shore; and though we can read 
the smallest print, as in broad day, yet the rocks of 
this dark bay in which we ride form a shady-place, and 
the white foam leaps up on them so wildly on every 
side, that the narrow landing-place is difficult even to 
discover. We shall wait till the sun appears; he 
has scarcely, indeed, gone to bed; the last yellow 
radiance of his setting still lingers on the horizon; 
and though you can trace his progress below it by a 
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well-defined band of reflected light, there is yet a 
gloom on the bay that will make his rising welcome. 
How sweetly that low psalm the boatmen sponta- 
neously raise— 

I to the hills will lift mine eyes, 

From whence doth come mine aid, 


daughters, for a lodging for the night. It was will- 
ingly and kindly accorded; but when days passed on, 
and the youth still lingered, professing to be charmed 
with the ladies’ playing and their Norse songs, and 
still asking, even during the day, for another and 
another; ‘Sing the gentleman myrkin i livra,’ said a 
modern Brenda to her sister, ‘and I shall translate it 


harmonises with the scene; how plaintive the first | for him.’ The old chant was sung accordingly, while 
call of the awakening sun-bird; and how gladly do | the bagman was alladmiration. Myrkin i livra, lurein 
we hail the light that at length appears, apparently | t luingu ; tinrin i guestin, i geunga. ‘How beautifully 
not more than a mile from the spot it sank in, and | expressive that must be,’ cried he, with admiring rap- 
shews us where we may land with safety. Yonder ture; ‘do translate!’ ‘It is indeed expressive,’ said 
is a manse ; we are reluctant, so early, to disturb its | the lady addressed; ‘it means, “It is dark in the chim- 
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inmates, but we know if we distrusted their hospi- 
tality, unknown to them though we are, it would 
never be forgiven. We knock; a female servant 
appears in deshabille, and vanishes, but soo: returns 
to shew the way to the parlour, and promise break- 
fast; and, lo! our reverend host, and, lo! his lady- 
like and gentle partner, rising at three in the morning, 
in fall dress, to receive strangers, and leave an 
impression on our memory of their hospitable kind- 
ness that will not readily be effaced. 

What a strange group in a manse parlour sometimes 
meet in asummerevening! Inns in the country there 
are none, the landowners seldom live on their estates, 
and the house of the minister, in consequence, is the 
rendezvous to which all resort, and—slender as is the 
maintenance of the reverend man—never in vain. 
Here is a geologist, with all manner of precious 
things in his ample pockets ; magnetic ore from Fetlar, 
and porcelain earth; asbestos and chromate of iron 
from Unst, with the pleasant story of the minister’s 
dike on his ready tongue. That worthy man having 
entertained the captain of a trading vessel from the 
south, who had known a thing or two, found his guest 
take a wonderful fancy to the stone of his fence as 
ballast, on account, he said, of the little room it occu- 
pied in his hold, and having offered to replace it by 
a wall equally substantial, was allowed to take a 
portion of it away with him. A few months saw him 
return for a similar appropriation; but when a third 
time he appeared, the suspicions of even the simple- 
hearted pastor were awaked by this visitor’s strange 
fancy for his garden-dike ; and he found at length he 
had been parting, for its weight in rubbish, with 
material worth L.15 per ton, to form the brilliant 
yellow pigment to decorate an Edinburgh or London 
carriage! while along with this story our geologist 
relates how profitably and skilfully conducted the 
workings now are. We have anantiquary to take up 
the tale, who has visited fortified islands and Pictish 
burgs— vvpyc:—towers, and at Bressay and Weisdale 
found mounds, whose calcined stones and rich loamy 
earth, stone axes, and arrow-heads, clearly confirm 
the tradition that they were used by the Scandinavian 
inhabitants as the burning-places of their dead. A 
herring-curer is then eloquent on fish ; and the worthy 
host is lamenting the folly of his parishioners in scalp- 
ing the hills for soil near every village, and leaving the 
rains to wash away what they leave behind, till they 
reduce smiling pastures to the bare and bleached rocks 
that so conspicuously offend the eye at Lerwick. Then 
come worship and the simple supper, and kindly good- 
night from all. This hospitality, from the isolated 
position of the islands, cannot often be abused, and is 
never grudged. When a stranger, whose errand and 
position are recognised, is known to be in a district, 
every family, indeed, is looking out for him; while 
they can teach the impertinent and intrusive at the 
same time with quiet dignity that they feel the 
burden of their presence. An adventurous shopman, 
it is related, who had been buying hosiery in Lerwick, 
presented himself, not so much from the love of 
scenery or pursuits of business, as from vanity, at 
a gentleman’s house, where there were handsome 


ney, but it is light along the heath; it is time for the 
stranger to be gone,”’ while both rising at the same 
time with a profound courtesy, left the poor hosier to 
adopt the hint with what expedition he could. 


They played to him, they sang to him, as he had been their brither ; 
Now he maun flee from Coningsburgh, hose and a’ thegither ! 


But, good reader, these fair singers are friends of 
ours, and we must engage their company to the 
chief antiquarian gem of Shetland—the famous 
burg of Mousa. ‘Not,’ says Brenda, ‘but on one condi- 
tion—that you take us to the cradle of Noss, and the 
Orkneyman’s cave at Bressay.’ ‘By all means; they 
are worth a visit, and only a few miles from Lerwick.’ 
On we scud before the breeze. We pass those magni- 
ficent sea-coves in the sandstone rock that suggest 
the idea of Egyptian temples, so high, regular, and 
solemn are their dark portals. Now we are under the 
Noss, where we look up with wonder at the vast rock 
that towers 500 feet above us, covered with sea-birds, 
which a shout raises in countless myriads, and remark 
how quaintly these foolish guillemots continue to 
look over their rocky shelves, each like a goose peep- 
ing with one eye into a bottle, and how it throws 
down, in its folly, its one darling egg as it rises, 
making the sea around us splash like a_hail- 
shower. How watchful is that sentinel gull over its 
herd of cormorants, and how certainly would it flap 
yonder sleeping seal with its wings, if it did not rouse 
itself at its scream, and plunge sullenly into the water! 
Well, here is the Orkneyman’scave. We have torches 
in plenty, and even fireworks, and lighting the former, 
in we row. How magnificent the entrance! how clear 
the water in the torchlight! how beautiful the smooth 
cream-coloured spar-casing that lines the walls! how 
fantastic the figures it i»s formed in the shelves of 
the rock it covers! Here i: tomb with a sainted 
nun lying stretched upon it; there is an angel with 
outstretched wings on the vaulted rdu:, here an altar 
and shrine beautiful exceedingly! and ~ow, in the 
strong glare of these Roman candles we hae lighted _ 
and placed on the ledges, and that light up ths whole 
vast recess, water, and walls, and roof, and those 
mysterious passages beyond into which the close air 
warns you not to penetrate, form a picture to remem- 
ber forever. But to the low shelf yonder, now that we 
are in daylight again,whence an ascent to the summit 
of the cliff is practicable. So, ladies, steady; here 
we stand by the cradle. Below us is a precipice 170 
feet in height, and beyond us a green holm, rising 
smooth and perpendicular from the water to an equal 
elevation, while over the tremendous gulf between, of 
65 feet span, courage and ingenuity have stretched two 
strong cables, on which is suspended, by pulleys pass- 
ing through the corners of the machine, a vast square 
box, called the cradle, and in this the adventurer pulls 
himself across to the further side, to secure the eggs 
and young of sea-birds, whose nests are so thickly 
placed that it is almost impossible not to tread on 
them. The eggs, we believe, bring a high price for 
varnish and gilding purposes ; and though the crossing 
appears perilous, and demands a cool head and strong 
arm, yet save to the daring climber who perished, 
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after fastening the posts, to which yearly the ropes are 
still attached, no accident has occurred for years. 
Away before the breeze, and ten miles to the south- 
ward, we find Mousa perched on its rocky platform by 
the sea. What a strangely shaped tower; it is some 
two-and-forty feet high, round, but narrowing in 
the middle, and expanding again towards the top, like 
an hour-glass or a dice-box; a decidedly ingenious 
arrangement, rendering the scaling of it at least 
impossible. But here is the square door; the stones 
uncemented indeed, but maintaining their place, and 
preserving the entrance of five feet high by three 
broad as sharp and well defined as if it had only been 
finished yesterday. How thick the walls are; for full 
fifteen feet we have stooped, and this circular hold 
inside, open to the blue sky overhead, is only seven 
good paces in diameter. An excellent store-room, 
certainly, for all the valuables they who needed its 
defence might be supposed likely to possess. But 
why those long pigeon-hole-like slits in the inner 
wall, placed at intervals so regular? One of them, 
some five feet from the bottom, has become enlarged, 
and we can climb up to it with an effort. How 
strange—the walls are double! There is a passage of 
three feet in width between them, which winds round 
and round till it reaches the summit, throwing a 
spiral gallery, in its course, round the whole building, 
to which these slits admit light and air, and where 
many a fine maiden has been forced for a time to 
make her couch, and many a mother, trembling for 
her safety, has heard the roar of assault without, and 
the shouts of her kinsmen, hurling their missiles on 
the invaders from the walls above. It was here, as 
Torfeus records, that in the eleventh century Dame 
Margaret, the widowed Countess of Orkney, souglit a 
refuge with. her paramour, Erland Jung, from the 
pursuit of Harold, her ashamed and indignant son, 
who, intercepting all supplies, and unable to storm 
the fort, sat down in moody resolution to starve the 
pair into surrender. The silver tongue of the seducer 
riveted him in his camp, however, and prevailed. 
*Why make a friend useless, or an enemy unforgiv- 
ing, at a time when your friends are but too few? 
Listen to the counsels of wisdom. I am willing even 
here to solemnise the nuptials of Dame Margaret with 
all honour, and prove your friend and follower unto 
death.’ The proposal, seconded by the imploring 
gestures of the fair, though not youthful fugitive, 
prevailed. The marriage w.is celebrated on the wild 
rocks, and all sailed *» amity and hope to Denmark. 
Such is the story ¢,unected with what is probably the 
very oldest tor’.s in Europe. It is a decided advance 
on the Picts’ houses of Caithness and Orkney, as the 
green covucal mounds, with their circular fence of 
stone, their chimney-like apex, and small inner 
chambers, are called; and while its construction 
explains that of a ruin on a small island in the 
immediate vicinity of Lerwick, whose loose heaps 
could not be reduced to a plan without the help of 
such a guide, it appears to be of the age and 
character of a fort called Danish we once visited 
in the Hebrides, near Trumesgarry, in South Uist. 
A green holm, some hundred yards from the shore, 
had to be fortified, and how ingeniously did the 
ancient engineer proceed. A causeway is laid down 
at low tide of zigantic stones, not straight, how- 
ever, but in zigzags, returning towards each other 
at sharp angles, which, though too far apart to be 
cleared with a leap by an invader, could be crossed 
at the same time by a spear, and prevent his 
progress. When the island is reached, a circular 
wall presents itself, even now of some five feet high ; 
and with stout defenders within, a very serious 
obstacle to an assailant ; but grant that he surmounted 
the barrier, he would only find himself within two 
walls of equal height, which converge to a central 


tower, as the spokes of a cart-wheel do towards the 
nave, enabling the assailed, from sides and centre, to 
pour down their missiles on the invader, who had 
become shut up, as in a pen-fold, for destruction, 
Though not a Gibraltar or Sebastopol, it is certainly 
an ingenious, and, so far as we know, a hitherto 
undescribed arrangement; and as standing between 
the earth-burrow of the Pict and the square keep and 
stately castle of later times, it appears not obscurely 
to connect itself with the spirit and the age of this 
burg of Mousa. 

But it is now long past sunset. Away to Dunross- 
ness. What noble cliffs! what majestic caves! and 
there is a seal gazing at us, with his strangely 
expressive and lustrous eyes, whose wife and family 
we should seek, were it a little earlier, in the cave 
yonder, but not now; we are at peace with all man- 
kind, and even with ‘tong-fish’ and seals, in this 
solemn hour and lovely evening, the last we shall 
spend in Shetland. Willingly do we pledge Magnus, 
whose rough hand is raised to his eye as he drinks 
our health in his fisher-toast, ‘Death to the head that 
wears nae hair!’ Willingly do we forgive Old Andrew 
for his many sneck-drawing attempts on our purse 
and heart, and respond to the quaint prayer with 
which he tosses off his well-earned calker, ‘God 
open the mouth of the gray fish, and haud his hand 
about the corn,’ and heartily do we say farewell to 
the hospitable gentry, the pious clergy, the honest 
fishermen, the chaste and industrious maids of Shet- 
land. We leave your wild shores with a glance of 
parting and thankful praise, and bless those gentle 
courtesies of life which give even a foreign shore the 
place of home in the heart, and shed a charm of 
enduring and hallowed power even around the inter- 
course of strangers. 


MY FIRST PATIENT. 


I was fairly started as a surgeon. A brass-plate, for 
which I had paid five shillings-and-sixpence, glittered 
that fact in the eyes of the passers-by. Not being any- 
body’s son in particular, of course no one gave me 
anything but advice, of which article I have had so 
much of all kinds thrust upon me, by all sorts and 
conditions of men, that I have grown quite apa- 
thetic to it, and can bear any quantity without losing 
the one thing I started with in life—my temper. 
I had two or three elder friends in the profession 
(we surgeons always call it the profession, and so it 
is), and they used to say: ‘ Well, you know, Thomson, 
you have many things much against you; your 
appearance, your want of connection, your diffident 
manner, and incoherent speech, are all great obstacles 
to your success.’ One suggested a white tie; another, 
that I should join some religious sect, wherein, per- 
haps, with luck, I might become a deacon; another, 
that I should take lessons in elocution; a fourth, that 
before I went any further, I should leave the profes- 
sion. This was rather severe upon me, considering 
that I had been the spes gregis of my college, a prize- 
man of renown, and that, so far as anatomy went, I 
could find any nerve or artery in the body with my 
eyes blindfolded. There was just one old friend who 
had fought up into celebrity against the same draw- 
backs which I suffered from, and his views chimed in 
with my own. 

‘Distinguish yourself, my boy, said Mr Nestor, 
F.R.C.S., ‘and trust in Providence.’ 

Well, this was certainly good advice, but I wanted 
the de quoi, the wherewithal to render myself renowned. 
I knew by ‘distinguishing’ was meant attracting 
attention by surgical operations, so I set my knives 
in order, and looked about for a subject. 

One morning soon after this my servant came in 
looking much surprised. 
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‘There ’s a—a patient for rou, sir.’ 

‘Eliza,’ said I, ‘ you are a charming young woman: 
is it a lady or a gentleman ?’ 

‘I can’t tell rightly, sir,’ said she. 

‘Then shew the gentleman into the drawing-room.’ 

‘He brought this note.—‘Dear THomson—The 
bearer’s leg is, I believe, the sort of article you 
require; if so, act accordingly. Yours truly, 

J. Nestor.’ 

The bearer was seated when I entered the draw- 
ing-room on a satin cushion which was the light of 
my landlady’s eyes. He was an Irishman of the 
deepest dye; his face was sullen and apathetic, 
streaked with long rough locks, that fell from the 
margins of a flat table-mountain skull; the right 
foot was resting on a chair, and the left twisted in an 
eccentric manner, so as to plant its muddy feel well 
into the satin cushion before mentioned. 

When I entered, his face assumed a meek and affec- 
tionate smile. He informed me that, ‘glory be to 
the Vargin,’ he had found at last a doctor that would 
cure his legs. ‘Shure, shur, iverybody tells me that 
you’re the cliverest among them.’ 

I looked on, smiling blandly. ‘What is your name?’ 

‘Tim, shur, is my name; and an unlucky chap the 
owner o’ the same has been since his boyhood.’ 

I examined the limb; it was hopelessly diseased, 
and afforded to a man of science one of those rare 
cases in which Duty and Pleasure would be com- 
bined. Perhaps he’d let me take it off. Caution, 
however, was required. ‘My good friend,’ said I, my 
heart beating with excitement at my unusual relation 
to a fellow-creature—‘ my good friend,’ I continued, 
* this is a very bad leg.’ 

* Sho it is, shur; it’s yerself is a wonderful docthor, 
shure enough.’ 

‘I fear it is but of little use to you.’ 

* Divil a haporth.’ 

‘I fear keeping it on would endanger your health.’ 

A cloud came across his face. ‘Is it cutting it aff, 
then, yer maning?’ 

*I fear such a course will’—— 

‘That’s yer curing o’ legs — gran’ curing o’ legs, 
bedad! Oh, holy Moses,’ said Tim, picking up his 
crutches, and muttering, sotto voce, ‘ Bloody villin, 
murtherin divil! O I jist see him cutting it aff!’ 

I had been too precipitate, but presence of mind did 
not desert me. ‘Tim,’ said I, ‘ you must be hungry ; 
go down stairs, and have some breakfast.’ Down he 
went, and in a few minutes the basement story 
resounded with his laughter, mingled with poor 
Eliza’s maid-of-all-work treble. On this young 
female coming up stairs, I said to her: ‘ Eliza, you 
must use your influence with that poor ignorant 
lad. He is at present dying from a disease in his leg, 
and his only chance for life is cutting it off; I’m 
determined todo it; and you must persuade him of the 
necessity; and, Eliza, never appear again in that cap. 
Here’s half a crown to buy another. Now, remem- 
ber’—— At this moment, a stamping of crutches 
was heard, and the object of my affections was seen 
emerging laboriously from the area, evidently trying 
to escape. But I darted to the front door, and met 
him accidentally just dibbling away down the street. 
* Ah, it’s you, ‘Tim,’ I said ; ‘by the way, I should like 
to draw your leg.’ 

*Is it to dhraw it straight?’ 

*No, no; make a picture of it. Eliza will be 
happy to see you at dinner; and here’sa shilling. No; 
by the way, I’ve not got my purse; but you’ll get it 
at dinner-time.’ 

We parted, and, on looking back, I saw Tim 
standing just as I left him, with his head on one 
side, like a parrot in a brown study, evidently trying 
to penetrate the real meaning of my invitation to 
dinner. He accepted it, however, and brought with 


him a handful of boot and stay laces, some cedar 
pencils, and a penny looking-glass, which formed his 
stock in trade as a hawker, in all of which articles 
Eliza and he transacted a little business. I called 
that seductive female again to my councils. ‘ Fairest 
among cookmaids,’ said I (she was deaf, I may men- 
tion), ‘where is that poor lad going to sleep ?’ 

‘Good gracious, sir!’ said the young woman, ‘ how 
should know?’ 

‘Of course, of course; but don’t you think it would 
be a charity to get him a bed at Mrs Slops’s for the 
night ?’ 

‘Well, sir, perhaps; I'll ask him.’ 

Now, Mrs Slops was an old sick-nurse, who let 
out a room for patients at a moderate weekly sum. 
She was a stern woman, with an alcoholic coun- 
tenance, but knew her work well, and her duty, 
especially to herself. So I wrote to her as follows: 
‘Dear Mrs Stors—I hope your back-room is vacant 
just now, and that you will put up this poor lad for 
the night at my expense. After he is in bed, send his 
clothes out to air, as they are his only suit, and don’t 
let him get up till I call to-morrow morning. Yours 
truly, Joun THOMSON.’ 
‘Ha, ha!’ thought I, ‘if she takes his clothes away, 
of course he can’t well escape without them.’ Next 
morning, I went along Beer Street, to see him, men- 
tioning to friends on the way that I was making my 
professional rounds, and thereby causing consider- 
able jealousy. There was a little crowd round Mrs 
Slops’s door, and that eminent ‘lady’s nurse’ was 
standing on the door-step holding the handle. The 
glazed hat of a policeman was bobbing nervously 
about, and, of course, the crowd were giving advice 
and information gratis, as all crowds do. ‘Shame! 
Give him his clothes. What right have you to keep his 
breeches?’ &c., were the remarks I heard; and the 
end of a crutch reaching sideways from the window, 
making blind thrusts at Mrs Slops, shewed me that it 
was my patient in a state of insurrection. 

*O docthor, dear, what’s this at all? It’s Mrs 
Slops, shur, she’s got my breeches, and their pockets 
full o’ goold. Where’s the polis? Polis!’ roared poor 
Tim. 

I went in, coaxed him back into bed, and discoursed 
with him about the leg. The excitement left him 
apathetic, and he seemed evidently tired of the 
subject. 

‘Och, then, I suppose ye know best; ye ’ve tuk my 
breeches, and the legs is but little use widout thim. 
Cut it aff, and my head into the bargain; and may the 
divil fly away wid you and that thafe o’ a woman!’ 
he continued, sotto voce, turning his face to the wall. 

‘Mrs Slops,’ said I, ‘that poor boy is now under 
your charge. We must be tender to the stranger and 
the unfortunate. I shall cut off his left leg to-morrow 
at noon.’ 

‘Very well, sir.” said Mrs Slops. She'd have said 
and looked the same had I told her to draw and 
quarter him. 

I then wrote to Nestor, asking for his presence ; 
dropped in on a few professional friends and said: 
‘By the by, I’ve an amputation to-morrow in Beer 
Street, will you come?’ Of course they would, and 
they did. They little knew it was my first. The 
operation is too painful for narration; suffice it to say 
that even Nestor patted me on the back when it was 
over, and poor Tim lay upon his bed in comparative 
comfort, and really glad now that his crippled leg 
had been removed. He continued to prosper, and 
grew daily in hatred of Mrs Slops. 

‘She dhrinks, shur, and then comes and makes faces 
at me; shure it’s little her mouth wants in crooked- 


ness widout that.’ 


He insulted this good woman in every way, 
occasionally even me. 
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‘Oh, ye’re a fine docthor to take a poor boy’s leg | were in proportion; and Mrs Slops fired off notes 
aff; will it grow again, d’ye think? Ye think the to me, at intervals of a few hours, for remuneration 
poor’s no right to two legs, like the gintry; one’s for injury to her feelings from bad language. I 
enough for a poor fatherless boy ;’ with an aside of, kept my own sorrows locked in my bosom, but they 
‘Shure it was a better leg than his own crooked shins. were great, inasmuch as Tim had helped himself 
An’ he’ll put it in sperrits, and keep it in the window | | to several suits of clothes, which he had converted 
of his docthor’s shop, like a big worm, the divil!’ | into coin—truths which only came to light by degrees. 

Weary of this, I got a student to take charge | He frightened the women into fits, besides, by his 
of him, desiring there should be no restriction of rage, so at last I said: ‘‘Tim, you must go away.’ 

and other necessaries. I had other occupa- *1’m going, shur.’ 
tions just then; in short, I was about to be' ‘Where to?’ 
married, and a young mistress was coming to ‘Home to Oirland. Will yer honour write a letter 
preside over Eliza and my little household. Of for me?’ 
course, we took a tour, and vowed the most rigid _I did so, to his dictation: 
economy. Potatoes and water, with an occasional ‘Dear Uncte—I’m coming home upon Tuesday, 
dust of salt, were, we believed, quite sufficient for us, | God willing, and hope to find you and aunt well; and 
and far more than we desired. ‘At all events, Cleo- | tell her I hope she’s able to keep the boys from night- 
"vem said I, ‘our wine-bill won't be heavy ; we ane | roaming. She never could keep me.’ 

th almost water-drinkers ; and as to spirits, except | ‘Night-roaming, Tim; what’s that ?’ 

an occasional dash of whisky over some things. Ihavein! ‘Just roaming in the night, shur, wid the boys.’ 

a jar, none will be required. By the way, I’ve heard | © What for?’ 

from Joshua to-day, and he says poor Tim (Cleopatra | ©To do what the Society bids us, shur.’ 

had been good to Tim, and brought him on one | *What’s that ?’ 

occasion a strawberry ice, of which he nearly died | ‘Well, shur, ye see, when any gintleman wants 
from fright), is nearly well; and as we were another ‘gintleman to be baten, he tells the Society, 
away from home, he has sent him to our house for , and we bate him for him, shur.’ 

change of air.’ This same house, I may mention, was| ‘And who do you beat?’ 

a furnished one, which we rented from an old lady| ‘Well, nena kinds, but collectors principally, shur.” 
of great rigidity. She had never come nearer the So the letter was finished and despatched; and on 
poor than through the medium of a subscription-list, Monday I paid him enough to carry him home, and 
which her man-servant would carry in for her on a said good-bye to him with a lightened heart. We 
tray. This distinguished female hearing her tenants continued to be reminded of him, however, by per- 
were from home, one morning took it into her head petual bills for expenses during his illness. Time, 
to inspect matters, letting herself in with a dupli- | however, slipped away, and we began to forget this 
cate key. Eliza, who was our army of occupation, expensive incubus of a patient, when one of the 
heard a frightful yell, a dump on the floor, a rapping servants rushed into the room, and sunk into a chair, 
of heels, and all the sounds of battle. She rushed crying out that she had seen Tim in the street. 
up stairs into the bedroom, the bedroom, I repeat— Cleopatra assumed at once a cold and injured air 
the casket, in other words, which generally contained towards me. She had always said it would be so; 
our jewel of alandlady: there was that august lady in | | this man would hang round my neck all my life, ruin 
hysterics ; and making digs at her with his favourite me at last, and bring herself down with sorrow to the 
weapon of defence, the crutch, from the bed—the bed— grave. Our friend called soon after, with an exces- 
was Tim, who seemed to be possessed with a devil sively sheepish expression of countenance, to ask if 
of suspicious indignation. | we knew where Eliza was. She had left us when 

Eliza, with her usual amiability, had given him | he did, and they had spent the money I gave him, 
these quarters instead of the little closet on the it seemed, in marriage festivities. 
ground-floor to which he had been consigned. I need | And she called me names, shur, and I just touched 
not say this caused a quarrel of the most fearful her wid the crutch, in fun, ye know, shur, jist joking, 
description between our landlady and our unoffending and she’s gone from me, shur; so I’m looking for her 
selves. We have not spoken since on any subject; round the town.’ 
and the poor old soul revenged herself by charging us| __ Eliza’s partiality for this diable boiteur had been 
for damages to the uttermost farthing, and begging quite costly enough to me already to prevent my 
that we would look out for another residence. Another entering into the search with any enthusiasm. 
was accordingly obtained; and on the night wecame ‘I want some money, shur.’ 
home to it, we made a tour of inspection. In one of ‘You’ll have no more from me.’ 
the best rooms we found ‘Tim established, who begged | *Then give me the situation in the government ye 
us to walk in, and be at home; he was quite well promised me.’ 
by this time, and affected to’ grumble at being ‘I promised no such thing.’ 
detained ; which, as I had been endeavouring to get © He thereupon raised a root, mingled with threats 
rid of him for two months, was rather hard upon me. and abuse, which lasted all the way down the street. 

On coming home next afternoon, I found Cleopatra’s | He fell some time after this and hurt himself, in a dis- 
usually beaming face covered with gloom. ‘John,’ tant part of the country, and, of course, wrote to me 
said she, ‘I fear I have been mistaken in you.’ for money to take him Home! I foolishly sent him 

* What's the matter, dear?’ some, but provided a room for him as far off as 

‘Look at this grocer’s book, John,’ said she gravely: | sible, and fortunately captured Eliza, and obliged 
‘two dozen bottles of brandy, at five shillings ; and her to be his nurse. He was very quiet and apolo- 
my telling me a little whisky to splash in a jar would getic; but about midnight a violent ringing came 

all the spirits we’d require. Then here’s the to my bell, and Eliza’s well-known voice was heard 
poulterer’s book—ducks and green pease and spring screaming under the window : *Come to Tim—he’s 
chickens, and all the most expensive things. The , murdering everybody.’ 
poulterer says Eliza ordered them for a sick gentle-| ‘Ah, I told you so, John,’ sobbed Cleopatra, as I 
man living with us. dressed hurriedly, and went to arrest the progress of 

Sick gentleman! Could it be Tim? Alas! it was | the massacre. My patient had suddenly imagined I 
too true. He had already separated business friends, | was about to cut off his other leg, and had endeavoured 


and was now about to destroy the happiness of| to leave in the , aa but Eliza, wise from 
= innocent and loving couple. All the other bills | experience, had hidden the crutch; so he was deprived 
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of locomotive power, and, as might be expected, the 
excitement occasioned was immense. An old clergy- 
man, whom Tim hated profoundly, had been called in 
to soothe him, and while he reasoned with him, Tim 
sat in an arm-chair before the fire, apparently listening 
with great respect; he was, however, holding the poker 
in the coals, and when it was hot enough, he pulled it 
out, and thrust it at his spiritual adviser. When I 
reached the scene of action, the holy man was cower- 
ing in a corner of the very small room, and Tim, sup- 
porting himself with the back of a chair and his sound 
leg, was just warming up his weapon for a fresh attack. 
My promise to let him out in the morning had a suffi- 
ciently sedative effect; but he did not claim its per- 
formance, as, like most Irishmen, and other wild 
animals, he was chiefly active at night, and preferred 
sleeping over the daylight. It would be wearisome to 
continue the details of the various jerks this rope 
round my neck has given me from time to time, or 
how even the lapse of years has made but little differ- 
ence in the relations we bear to each other. But a 
short time ago I was sitting at a dinner-party, when 
I was given the following note: 

‘Mister THomson—Sur, cum whenever you 
raseeve this and bale me out, iam intruble. Your 
obt. Tr. 

Polis Office.’ 

This note had a cheering effect upon me, and my 
usually brilliant conversation was rendered even more 
so by its perusal. But what was our delight to read 
in the morning paper’s police report—‘ An Irishman, 
Timothy ——, with one leg, charged with beating a 
policeman on the head with a crutch, for telling him 
to move on—sentence, to be banished the town.’ 

Cleopatra and I embraced, and have been on the 
most affectionate terms ever since. 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


Tae interest excited among geologists and palzon- 
tologists, as mentioned in our last Month, in the 
discovery of ancient stone weapons and bones of 
extinct animals, is still maintained; and we are glad 
of it, because, if kept alive until the forthcoming 
meeting of the British Association at Aberdeen, it 
will there be further discussed by the assembled 
savans, and we may perhaps have to record some 
satisfactory conclusion. Antiquaries, too, are inter- 
ested in the question, and not less so in certain 
curious discoveries which have been made of late. 
Twenty years ago, an engraved stone was found in 
a tumulus near Wheeling, Ohio, and proved for some 
time a complete puzzle to archeologists; but the 
characters are now known to be those in use among 
the Berbers, and M. Jomard says their purport 
is in the ancient Libyan idiom, which, according to 
Herodotus, was spoken all over Northern Africa.— 
M. Mariette has discovered, during his researches 
at Thebes, a royal burial-place intact, the tomb of 
Pharaoh Amosis; the coffin is covered with gold-leaf, 
and adorned with two great wings. Inside it were 
found thirty valuable jewels, and a golden axe, with 
raised devices on a ground of lapis lazuli. These 
rarities are soon to appear in the Museum of Egyptian 
Antiquities at Paris. 

The astronomer-royal, in his last annual report to 
the Board of Visitors, describes the Greenwich 
Observatory as made more efficient than ever by the 
setting up of a large equatorial telescope, which, 
while not interfering with what has long been con- 
sidered the standard work of the establishment, will 
render the system of observations more complete. 
The time-ball is still dropped at Deal by a direct 
current from the Observatory ; and a recommendation 


is made in favour of establishing a time-ball at 
Portsmouth and Devonport. Mr Airy says further: 
‘It was first suggested, I believe, by the Board of 
Trade, that a signal should be exhibited every hour 
at one of the principal headlands of our southern 
coast, for the benefit of ships passing down the 
Channel; and, in the first instance, the Lizard Point 
was named. It appeared to me that the Start Point 
would be preferable; and with this modification, after 
having examined the locality, I submitted a detailed 
plan to the Admiralty. Considerations unconnected 
with the abstract value of the scheme induced the 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty to defer it for 
the present ; but the matter will be kept in view for 
further consideration.’ England would be fortunate, 
indeed, if all the departments of her civil service 
were as well ordered as the Greenwich Observatory. 

Father Secchi, of the Observatory at Rome, has 
constructed a self-registering apparatus, by which the 
barometer, anemometer, thermometer, and ombromo- 
meter all write their own records on the same sheet of 
paper, by which a real advantage is gained in the com- 
parison of observations, and in judging of the approach 
of storms, and their accompanying phenomena. 
already appears that a change in the height is 
attended by a proportional transport of the atmo- 
sphere; by the passage, in fact, of an atmospheric 
wave.—We may mention, in connection with this 
meteorological subject, that Dr Tyndall, who is 
perhaps the most adventurous of living savans, is 
making preparations for a balloon ascent for observa- 
tions at heights greater than any yet reached, if 
possible. Staffordshire, near Wolverhampton, is to 
be the point of departure, as being in the centre of 
the island, and thus affording time for the desired 
observations to be made before the balloon shall 
approach the sea. 

While we yet have the long days, we hastem to notice 
Mr C. F. Patterson’s ‘ New Mode of Self-registering 
the Quantity of Actual Sunlight per Day, as an 
Addition to Climatological Data.’ Mr Patterson thinks 
this a subject which has been too much neglected by 
observers, and shews that it is probably as important 
as observation of the wind, or any other meteorologi- 
cal phenomenon. ‘To the medical man,’ he says, ‘it 
would be highly useful to have a kind of Sunshine 
Directory, so as to be able to refer an invalid to such 
and such a district, as being most likely there to 
have his spirits cheered by the enlivening influence 
of the sun. It might help us, too, in forming conclu- 
sions as to the comparative healthiness of town and 
country life; and I should not feel at all surprised 
if the Registrar-general would point out to us some 
connection between the sunlight of any year, and the 
development and growth of ordinary and epidemic 
diseases.’ We know that some plants which emit a 
powerful odour in sunshine, are scentless in the 
shade, and the reverse; that their products are 
different according to the circumstances under 
which they grow; and, so far as observations have 
been carried, we have evidence that the molecules 
of matter, the organic and inorganic substance of 
the globe, are sensibly intluenced and modified by 
the direct action of the rays of the sun. 

Two years ago, Mr Campbell brought before the 
Meteorological Society a glass-globe placed in a 
hemisphere, as an instrument for recording sunlight. 
The beam falling on the globe was reflected as from 
a burning-glass into the hemisphere, where it burned 
itself into a black ribbon; but there was a difficulty 
in preserving this record when burned, and the 
instrument was regarded more as a curiosity than 
as a thing of practical use. Mr Patterson avails 
himself of sensitive paper placed in a box, so as to 
receive all the sunlight that occurs throughout the 


day, be it long or short, through a slit. The slips 
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of paper will be blackened by the light wherever it 
falls, and thus the sunshine will be recorded in all 
its fluctuations, while the cloudy intervals will be 


shewn by the unaltered parts, and we may hope that, 


certain questions interesting to meteorologists will 
thereby be answered. 

Under the seemingly dry title, Explanations and 
Sailing Directions to accompany the Wind and Current 
Charts, Lieutenant Maury’s valuable and interesting 
work has reached its eighth edition. The second 
volume, recently forwarded from Washington for 
distribution in this country, contains nearly nine 
hundred pages, which, though intended for the 
practical guidance of navigators, abounds in matter 
interesting to the general reader. We may expect, 
as one of the consequences of this publication, that 
navigation will be divested of some of its delays 
and dangers. For instance, a sailor, looking at the 
fog-charts, observes that in one hundred crossings 
between New York and Liverpool, he may expect to 
encounter a fog twenty-eight times; that fogs are 
most frequent in the months of most daylight, and 
fewest in the darkest months; that certain latitudes 
are more subject to fogs than others, and hence he 
can shape his course accordingly. He finds a similar 
explanation with respect to gales of wind, the seasons 
when the gales will be favourable, and the reverse; 
the latitudes where the changes may be looked for, 
and the course to be taken to make the quickest 
passages during each month of the year. The scope 
of the work may be inferred from the fact, that it 

tibes the courses from New York to California, 

ia, Australia, to England and the North of Europe 

as far as the White Sea, to Africa and the Mediterra- 

nean. Mariners know, to their loss and vexation, that 

crossing the line involves delay. Lieutenant Maury 

shews how the delay may be avoided, and indicates 

the best place of crossing the equatorial region for 
each month of the year. 

Considering the increase of commerce between 
this country and the United States, and the multi- 
plication of screw-steamers, which make less noise 
than paddles, we cannot forbear to notice Lieutenant 
Maury’s recommendation for the establishment of 
what he calls ‘ steam-lanes’ across the Atlantic. Let 
this recommendation be faithfully followed, and we 
shall hear but little of collision and loss of life on the 
sea. Broad as the ocean is, the route taken by steam- 
ships between this country and the States compre- 
hends a belt of but three hundred miles wide. In 
1857, there were always fourteen steamers, seven 
each way, plying within that belt, exclusive of man- 
of-war steamers; the number is doubtless greater 
now, whereby the chances of collision are multiplied ; 
and seeing that the number of passengers conveyed 
in 1857 was 54,700, any practicable measure for 
diminution of the risk would be worthy of attention. 
Lieutenant Maury proposes a practicable measure ; 
namely, to set off a lane twenty or twenty-five miles 
wide on the northern edge of the belt for steam-ships 
going west, and a similar lane on the southern edge 
for those going east, leaving all the middle space, 150 
miles in width, for sailing-ships. Were this proposal 
followed, it is clear that steamers could never meet, 
though they might overtake each other; and this 
latter contingency would be an advantage, because, in 
case of accident, a disabled vessel would be sure of 
assistance within a few hours. When once such 
lanes are properly laid down on the charts, a sailing- 
ship, if compelled to cross them, would do so as 
quickly as possible, and would know on what side to 
look for danger. The fate of the Arctic, Pacific, 
and Tempest is not yet forgotten; had the steam- 
lanes been followed three years ago, it is probable that 
those terrible wrecks would not have been attended 
by so great a loss of life. We recommend Lieutenant 


Maury’s work to all who go down to the sea in ships: 
it is used in the Dutch navy, where all the officers 
speak English; it has been largely distributed by the 
marine department of our Board of Trade; and has 
been translated into French, and published at Paris 
for the use of the French marine, and we may say, for 
the marine of the whole continent. 

The utilisation of carbonic acid as a motive-power 
is again the subject of experiment, and perhaps, with 
the extraordinarily tough iron now available through 
Bessemer’s process, it will be possible to construct 
machinery of the requisite strength. 

Another endeavour is initiated for the removal of the 
reproach that women who have the greatest share in the 
nursing and training of children are the least informed 
as to the rules of health, by the formation of a Ladies’ 
National Association for the Diffusion of Sanitary 
Knowledge, with the Earl of Shaftesbury as Presi- 
dent. Seminaries are to be established where school- 
mistresses, pupil-teachers, and nursery-governesses 
may learn what is needful of this essential subject ; 
while knowledge will be imparted to others by means 
of libraries and lectures.—A school for cooks has 
been for some time in operation in Marylebone, to 
which mistresses, by payment of a subscription, may 
send their cooks and have them instructed in the 
culinary art. This is an undertaking which promises 
well for economy as well as for healt'1.—Meanwhile, Mr 
Glassford reiterates the question to which we have 
before called attention—Shall London sewage be 
wasted or economised ?—and shews that the sewage 
now poured into the Thames, and which will still 
be poured into the Thames by the new main drain- 
age-works, would produce an annual revenue of 
L.600,000. 

A thin blue-book has recently been published on a 
question to which we have occasionally drawn atten- 
tion—the canal across the Isthmus of Suez. The book 
contains a Dissertation on the True Position of Pelusium, 
by Captain Spratt, who shews that the views of the 
French engineers as to the coast having remained 
unaltered since the time that Strabo described it, are 
altogether erroneous. The set of the currents along 
that part of the Mediterranean is well known: these 
currents carry the solid matters brought down by the 
Nile, and deposit them to the eastward at the rate of 
about twelve feet yearly; from which it results that 
places which were washed by the sea in Strabo’s time 
are now eight miles inland. Captain Spratt thus 
confirms the opinions of leading English engineers 
as to the impossibility of establishing a permanent 
harbour for ships at the mouth of the canal in the 
Bay of Pelusium. 


SONNET. 


More free than Alpine eagle’s wing is mind ! 

Lo! the four-faced, coquettish year all through, 

My body in soot-bearded town’s confined— 

But not mind too, thank Heaven, not mind too; 

No! that oft flies the world around—The true, 

The laughing conqueror o’er tide and wind, 

Where foot ne’er walks, marks God’s sweet love-name 
signed ; 

Riots joy-mad ’neath skies of deepest blue ; 

Revels luxuriant ’midst groves of spice 

In far-off isles, across the sobbing sea; 

Enraptured scans majestic domes of ice 

Towering o’er Greenland’s vast sterility ; 

Pants ’neath a burthen of supreme delight 

In many a classic vale, on many a Fame-crowned height. 

J. 
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